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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Anglo-German Agreement was signed in Berlin on 
July 1st, and now requires only ratification by the two 
Parliaments. The English one will not be refused, as the Glad- 
stonians do not intend to resist the cession of Heligoland— 
indeed, cannot resist it as an unbroken party—and the 
Reichstag will accept any proposal for the government of the 
petty Colony. The “Colonial men” in Germany have, how- 
ever, discovered that Zanzibar is valuable, and are furiously 
abusing the English adroitness in bargaining, and making 
demands for Walfisch Bay as a sort of solatium. We do not 
know that Walfisch Bay is worth much, or, indeed, anything; 
but the Germans, if they want to bargain, should keep their 
tempers better. Nobody was coercing them, and they have 
gained potentially a great African Empire. The French 
demonstration of anger is dying away, partly because it 
has no solid foundation, and partly because it has been 
discovered that if they have cause of complaint about the 
independence of Zanzibar, so have we about that of Mada- 
gascar, which was equally protected by treaty. We could 
make ourselves amazingly disagreeable in that island if we 
pleased ; and if Lord Salisbury is wise, it is there we shall 
seek a way out of difficulties both in East Africa and New- 
foundland, The French can do nothing with the great island, 
for they will not expend the money and men necessary for its 
conquest—conquering Malays is no joke, as the Dutch know— 
but we cannot, without a great war, prevent their securing 
some sort of formal ascendency. 


The sentence of death on Major Panitza, the Bulgarian 
officer found guilty of treason under the instigation of Russian 
agents, was carried out on June 28th. The Court had recom- 
mended him to mercy, and Prince Ferdinand wished to com- 
mute the sentence to fifteen years’ penal servitude; but M. 
Stambouloff, the Premier, threatened, if the sentence were not 
carried out, to resign at once, and the Prince yielded. He, 
however, left the Principality for an Austrian health-resort 
before he signed the decree, an action attributed to cowardice, 
but more probably due to temper. Major Panitza was an un- 
usually brave and competent officer, who behaved admirably 
in the Servian War; but he hardly denied that he had plotted 
for foreign advantage against the Prince to whom he had 
sworn allegiance. If such offences are not punished, it will be 
impossible in Eastern Europe to create national armies, and 
the only deterrent punishment is death. Conspirators, if only 
imprisoned, imagine that when the excitement has blown over, 
their great foreign allies are sure to secure for them either 
pardon or the means of escape. 


We regret deeply to notice the death of Lord Carnarvon, 
which occurred on Saturday, at the age of fifty-nine. He 








was one of the few remaining statesmen of the old and 
thorough culture. A much better scholar than the late Lord 
Derby, he had read much, seen much, and thought much, and 
had arrived at conclusions, usually moderate and practicable, 
for himself, a fact which sometimes made him difficult to 
work with, and was the ultimate cause of his frequent resig- 
nations. He was not a strong Minister in all departments, 
but he had much capacity for understanding men, and wherever 
thoughtfulness and breadth of view could help him, as in 
his federation of British North America, he was unusually 
successful. That was his great administrative feat, and we 
question if his plan for South Africa would have failed, but 
for the antagonism between the English and Boer races, for 
which he never made sufficient allowance, and which, indeed, 
he believed to be disappearing. His idea in his dealings with 
Mr. Parnell has never been made quite clear, though no one 
who knew him doubted that his account of it, denied by the 
Irish leader, was entirely accurate; but he was a warm friend 
to the Irish, and perhaps the only man in his order who, not 
being coerced thereto by official position, believed that Home- 
rule, which, however, he never precisely formulated, could be 
made to work. His plan, we imagine, was to make Ireland a 
free Colony, paying for its own garrison, and subject to effective 
control from the Queen’s representative. He was a man of 
spotless integrity, as well as deep though unobtrusive piety, 
and his dislike of immoderateness in counsel, as well as his 
wide range of knowledge, would, had his health but lasted, 
have made him once more valuable in any Conservative Cabinet. 


Notices have repeatedly been published of a coming dis- 
covery which would enable a telephone operator to see as well 
as hear his interlocutor at the other end, and at last the dis- 
covery has been completed. The Telegraph reports that during 
the Post Office Jubilee celebration on Wednesday, an instru- 
ment was shown, invented: by Professor Hughes, F.R.S., and 
Mr. Preece, which enables any one speaking into a telephone 
to see his correspondent at the other end, the “image ap- 
pearing like an animated coloured photograph.” The distance 
covered in the experiments shown was only 30 ft., and it still 
remains to be seen to what distance light will travel over the 
wires ; but there seems no reason why “ visuality ” should not 
be established as far as audibleness has been. If it is, the 
electricians will have realised one of the dreams of the Middl-- 
Age physicists, and have struck one more blow to diminish 
the separating influence of time and space. It will follow, 
we presume, that it will be possible not only to recognise but 
to photograph a face miles distant, a triumph of science 
which, though probably useless, strikes the imagination almost 
as much as the revelation of unseen stars on sensitised paper. 
Strange that the photographer should still fail to fix natural 
colours, though they appear in every mirror. 


The three-cornered duel in Barrow-in-Furness has resulted 
in the return of the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. Duncan, by a 
narrow majority (132) over the Conservative, Mr. Wainwright, 
Mr. Caine being left at the bottom of the poll with only 1,289 
votes, whereas Mr. Duncan polled 1,994 votes, and Mr. Wain- 
wright, 1,862. It is evident that Mr. Caine’s supporters were 
abstracted from the Conservative, Liberal Unionist, and Glad- 
stonian vote, and that in addition some (probably of both the 
larger parties) stayed away, as the total poll was smaller than 
that of either 1885 or the by-election in 1886, and only larger 
by 42 votes than that of the General Election of 1886, at 
which there were a great number of abstentions. Whether 
more who would have been Unionists had they not been 
Cainités, or who would have been Gladstonians had they not 
been Cainites, voted for Mr. Caine, it is impossible to say with 
certainty; but the figures look at least as if the former event 
had happened, unless the Temperance controversy has had tke 
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effect of altering the balance of parties on the Home-rule 
question itself, which would be attributing absolutely too 
much silliness to English electors. 





Mr. Caine, who had apparently worked himself up into the 
expectation of a triumphant return, unless the sanguine 
anticipations attributed to him were imagined by the reporters, 
accepted the decision of the electors with an almost saintly 
humility. He wrote to congratulate Mr. Duncan on his elec- 
tion, to wish him a most successful career in Parliament, and 
to congratulate the country on having defeated “the repre- 
sentative of the liquor interest.” “Iaccept the defeat frankly,” 
said Mr. Caine, “and whatever I can do in the future to 
reconcile the discordant elements of the Liberal Party in 
Barrow shall be done loyally and frankly.” In other words, 
in spite of the bitterness with which he had reproached Mr. 
Gladstone for not supporting him, and had inveighed against 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson for betraying him as David betrayed 
Uriah for his own selfish and guilty purposes, Mr. Caine 
will act in future as the ally of the Gladstonians in 
Barrow,—and counts on being soon forgiven. It is easy 
to forgive those who have played into our hands, and this 
is what Mr. Caine has done for the Gladstonians. If Mr. 
Caine had not stood, it seems pretty certain that the Unionist 
would have been returned. Mr. Caine therefore feels that 
he cannot do better than to kiss the rod with which he has 
been smitten, and to promise his former constituents that he 
will find no fault with them for sending Mr. Duncan to 
Parliament in place of him. “He beat me with a stick,” said 
Mr. Pecksniff, “which I have every reason to believe has 
knobs on it; but Iam not angry.” In a like temper writes 


Mr. Caine. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, who seems to be a great friend 
of Mr. Wainwright’s, made a very clever speech for him at 
Barrow on Monday ; but whether the cleverness of his speech 
did more good to Mr. Wainwright than the mercurial political 
reputation of Lord Randolph did harm, it is difficult to say. 
He insisted on the obligations which Mr. Caine owed to the 
Tory Party in Barrow for loyally supporting him at the 
General Election of 1886 against the Home-rulers of Barrow, 
and made a bad pun on his name, saying that when he remem- 
bered the ungovernable fury Mr. Caine had displayed against 
his former friends, he was obliged to go back to that very 
early progenitor of Mr. Caine, before history began, when 
Cain sacrificed Abel to a similar burst of ungovernable 
fury. He maintained that when the Government found the 
consumption of spirits increasing so rapidly, they were 
bound to do something if they could which would seriously 
check it, and that they could have done nothing better than 
put on new spirit-duties, and apply the proceeds to ex- 
tinguishing licences which were fostering the consumption 
of alcohol. The Radicals, he said, no sooner saw the oppor- 
tunity of attacking the Government for doing anything to 
buy out publicans, than they utterly ignored the grave moral 
reasons for the step proposed, and directed a fierce attack on 
what they called the Publicans’ Endowment Bill; and the 
attack was led by Mr. Caine, who ignored all these reasons, 
in the first instance, and next did all in his power to 
break up the Unionist Party, though he called himself 
a Unionist. “Rather than give a shilling of compensa- 
tion to an interest which might be injuriously affected by 
reform,” these Radicals “ would infinitely prefer to see every 
man, woman, and child in England in the last paroxysms of 
delirium tremens.” 





As for the Tories, Lord Randolph claimed that on all 
questions affecting the health and morality of the working 
classes, beginning with the Ten-Hours Bill, the Tories had 
hitherto led the way. And the sole claim of the Radicals to 
turn them out is that for four years they have done everything 
in their power to delay all wholesome legislation, and having 
succeeded in that great effort, they allege that they have earned 
the political gratitude of the English people. If their appeal 
were answered, what would be the consequence, except probably 
a recurrence of the great disasters which occurred in rapid 
succession between 1880 and 1885, instead of the smooth and 
successful foreign policy of Lord Salisbury ?—while Mr. Glad- 
stone’s followers, the moment they acceded to office, would 
begin snapping and snarling at each other like a pack of angry 
hounds. No doubt the Irish people are disaffected to the 
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Constitution under which they live; but who is responsible 
for that except the Irish Party, which has proclaimed jt jtg 
first duty to render the British government in Ireland jm. 
possible? Yet, on such a pretext as this, it is proposed, at a 
time when the air of Europe is full of electricity, to turn out 
a Government which has gained the respect of Europe and 
kept the peace, and to substitute one whose hands, when last 
they were in power, were full of quarrels with the other 
Governments of Europe. The speech was an extraordinarily 
clever speech, but Lord Randolph’s hasty and ill-judged actions 
have practically destroyed his political persuasiveness with 
British electors. They think him “too clever by half,” ang 
with some justice. 


The Unionist féte at the Crystal Palace this day week wag 
a brilliant one, and showed that the Conservatives are stil] 
full of life and hope. Mr. Balfour’s speech was confidence 
itself, and gave the most striking evidence that he is not at 
loggerheads with his colleagues as to the Local Taxation Bill, 
He described the opposition to it in this epigrammatic 
fashion :—“‘ A certain number of gentlemen who care a 
great deal about politics and very little about temperance, 
persuaded a large number of other gentlemen who care a 
great deal about temperance and very little about politics,” 
that the Government were going to endow the publicans, 
Mr. Goschen also made a very spirited and eloquent little 
speech; and even Mr. Stanhope was happy in his epigram 
on Sir W. Harcourt’s strategy :—‘I should say his réle is 
that of Snug the joiner. It does not want to be learnt. 
‘You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but roaring.’” It 
is perfectly true that either of the two great parties can get 
up these magnificent demonstrations at almost any moment 
without difficulty. But that should warn the one which is for 
the moment in the highest spirits, not to talk the nonsense it 
does talk about the enemy having been demoralised, defeated, 
extinguished. 


Mr. Parnell was entertained by the Members of his own 
party on the same day at the Westminster Palace Hotel, by 
way of celebrating his forty-fourth birthday. We suppose it 
was his cue on this occasion to exaggerate his success, 
though often he rather affects the attitude of one who depre- 
ciates what has already been accomplished. “We all of us 
must see,” he said, “that the time cannot be long distant when 
the sands of the present Government are nearly run out, and 
that if they continue to drag along a feeble and a wretched 
existence, it will diminish the possibility of a life hereafter, 
and that they have come to that point when every moment of 
continued life dooms them to the tortures of hell in the next 
General Election. We cannot suppose that the present 
Government will in their declining months be unmindful 
of the hereafter. They may make a death-bed repentance. 
They may dissolve suddenly in the hope that the powers above 
may not be looking. They may amend in their Irish policy. 
But on whatever side we look, I do not see that there is the 
slightest hope for them.” That passage is in execrable taste, 
and very lame as well. Mr. Parnell does not manage the 
figurative and ironic style happily. According to his theology, 
“the tortures of hell” precede the final decision of the 
weighty question whether there is to be a prospect of renovated 
life or not. Mr. Parnell’s confidence is not so great as he 
wishes us to believe. 


Mr. Bradlaugh on Thursday moved the adjournment of 
the House in order to plead the cause of the Maharaja of 
Cashmere, who was at the beginning of last year deprived 
of his authority for long-continued misgovernment. Mr. 
Bradlaugh alleged that the Resident, Mr. Plowden, disliked 
the Maharaja, and that the Government dethroned him on 
mere suspicion, and without a trial. Sir J. Gorst showed in 
his reply that Mr. Plowden had been replaced by a personal 
friend of the Maharaja, who had had every chance given him, 
but who continued to govern with such tyranny, that his 
people were actually starved, “ gaunt with famine,” caused by 
illegal cesses on their lands. They had often to pay two-thirds 
of their whole produce. The Government had not annexed 
Cashmere, a Mussulman State which Lord Hardinge sold in 
1842 toaSikh adventurer, whose family have heen plundering 
the unhappy people ever since. The British have only trans- 
ferred power to a native council, in which two members of the 
“ Royal” family are seated. The House declined to interfere 
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by 226 to 88, and outsiders who know India may be permitted 

po der why Mr. Bradlaugh, of all men on earth, should 
to es cause of an outrageous despotism, too bad even for 
plea ie endurance, against 2 people. He seems to forget that, 
Asia ointed and upheld the Sikh House of Cashmere— 
Cae plot on Lord Hardinge’s great character, and one 
excusable only by his desperate position at the moment—we 
are directly responsible for its misdeeds. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday passed the third 
reading of the Directors’ Liability Bill by 224 to 50. d This 
Bill is the heaviest blow yet struck at the modern brigand, 
the fraudulent promoter. Its principle is that if there is any 
misrepresentation in a prospectus, the directors who issue it 
shall be pecuniarily responsible to those who have suffered 
loss. They are, in fact, compelled to use caution in their 
inquiries, before they lend their names on which the public 
subscribes. It is urged that men of capital will not under- 
take such a responsibility, and that henceforward only 
men of straw will accept directorships; but that is not 
found to be the case in France. It is believed that 
the Law Lords in the Upper House will make ‘important 
alterations in the Bill; but we trust they will leave its 
main principle alone, only adding such provisions as will 
check demands for purposes of extortion. City men who 
invest can take care of themselves very well; but the Bill is 
intended to protect the humble folk who subscribe their 
hundreds on the faith of prospectuses which are substantially 
frauds for the benefit of some “vendor” behind the scenes, 
who is as often as not a mere agent of some director. The 
Bill punishes nobody criminally, and if Members of Parlia- 
ment or others will sell their names, and therefore their 
influence, to commercial concerns of which they know nothing, 
they ought to pay any loss such a reckless practice may cause. 
The only danger is bogus suits by small shareholders intent 
on “compromise ”—that is, a bribe for giving the suit up—and 
the Peers ought to be able to make that too dangerous. 


Modern historians distrust the stories of the Roman 
poisoner Locusta, and of the women who in Italy sold aqua 
tofana as the best means of satisfying jealousy, or hate, or 
greed; but the Hungarian tribunals are trying a case which 
makes all those legends possible. No less than ten women in 
the town of Mitrovitz are charged with poisoning their hus- 
bands with arsenic obtained from fly-papers, and they are 
only a’section of the women originally arrested or suspected. 
They were all apparently taught by a single woman, Esther 
Sarac, a local witch or herbalist, who deliberately instructed 
at least one disciple, and probably many more. The poison- 
ings, some sixty in number, were done with little precaution, 
and cover a space of more than ten years, during all which 
time a vague suspicion has been floating about. The evidence 
against the women under trial is said to be overwhelming, 
and most of them have saved trouble by pleading guilty. 
They are all peasants, and probably of a low order of intelli- 
gence; but the revelation throws a strange light on the true 
value of much of modern “progress.” In Hungary, at all 
events, it does not prevent epidemics of crime, though no doubt 
the improvement of chemical analysis helps the authorities in 
detecting and punishing the guilty. 


Cardinal Newman, who is in his ninetieth year, received on 
Wednesday a deputation from the Catholic Truth Society, 
and replying to their congratulations with warmth and 
candour, he said that the time had at last come when 
Roman Catholics can really do what Protestants have long 
since done, and what he has always admired them for their zeal 
in doing,—namely, devote their energies and their means to 
providing their co-religionists with a popular literature suitable 
for the wants of their readers, yet without neglecting the 
primary duties of the Church towards its worshippers. 
This preparation of a special literature which shall be at once 
interesting and to a certain extent propagandist, is a matter 
requiring great judgment and delicacy. It has been very 
seldom well done by any Church, because the propagandist 
tendency has usually been overdone. But we live in a time 
unusually favourable for the exercise of great impartiality in 
this respect,—just such an impartiality as Cardinal Newman’s 
own writings have frequently displayed. Itis very seldom that 
any controversial writer has shown more insight into the heart 
of his opponent’s view than Cardinal Newman. 





The Lord Mayor on Wednesday gave a dinner to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops at the Mansion 
House, and the Archbishop, in replying to the toast of the 
health of the Archbishops and Bishops, declared that one 
of the first duties of the Church is to bring home to the 
employers their enormous responsibilities to the employed, 
and to the owners of houses their responsibility for the 
sanitary state of their houses. It is very true that it is one 
of the first duties of the Church to bring all neglected 
duties home to the consciences of those who neglect them; 
but is it not the tendency of the present day to dwell even too 
much on the social and philanthropic, and too little on the 
directly religious duties of Christians? The Bishop of London 
may have hinted this when he insisted that no class could be 
raised to a higher level without enlisting their own energies and 
enthusiasm in the work, and that to do the artisans good you 
must touch their own hearts. But so far as the reports go, 
he does not seem to have said how this is to be achieved,— 
whether by inviting them into reforming associations, or by 
filling their minds with spiritual aims and hopes. We trust 
he meant the latter. In our opinion, religion has shown too 
much tendency lately to exhaust itself in mere though true 
moral disinterestedness, or, as it is so often called, “altruism.” 
All true religion is altruistic, but all true altruism is not 
religion. 


An appeal is made by some members of the London School 
Board for a fund to establish in London swimming-classes, 
and helps to physical recreation of other kinds, such as 
football, cricket, tennis, &c. The object is certainly a good 
one so far as it goes; but considering the enormous number 
of these appeals, and the difficulty of finding funds for even 
the half of the most urgent, does this particular appeal seem 
to be entirely discreet ? With so many children in the London 
schools who are insufficiently fed, to press the need for a large 
increase in the opportunities of physical exercise seems some- 
what premature. Is not physical exercise even more exhausting 
to half-fed children than elementary intellectual teaching 
itself? There are races which keep a very high standard of 
health with exceedingly little physical exercise, and surely, 
in the case of underfed children, a very great economy of 
physical exercise would be desirable ? 








The long administration of Sefior Sagasta in Spain has at 
length come to an end. He resigned on Thursday, and it 
is believed that he will be replaced by the Tory leader, 
Seftor Canovas del Castillo. The cause of this rather abrupt 
change is not known, the ostensible reason being only that the 
Ministry is exhausted ; but the Times’ correspondent in Madrid 
hints that it is not entirely due to the rupture in the Liberal 
Party, but that the Queen has been influenced by advice not 
wholly directed with a view to the national interest. We 
suspect that some discontent has been discovered in the 
Army, but the secret must be revealed in a few hours. The 
change will not be popular, but there will be no revolution, 
as Spaniards of all parties have tacitly agreed to await the 
majority of the baby-King, some thirteen years hence. The 
Queen, moreover, has the governing instinct, makes few 
mistakes, and pushes nothing to extremes. 


The “General Act” of the Anti-Slavery Conference at 
Brussels was published in the Times on Thursday, and will 
be signed at once. It is for the most part a detailed Code for 
the guidance of the marine and other officers employed to put 
down slavery; but it binds all the African Powers to act 
together, and to treat slave-catching or slave-dealing as penal 
offences. Slavery itself is still tolerated, but a slave who 
reaches a European war-ship is ipso facto a free man, and any 
agent of a European Power may liberate a slave whom he finds 
on board a ship. A great central office for the suppression of 
slavery is to be set up in Zanzibar, and the sale of arms to 
slave-catchers is rigidly prohibited. The Code will serve as a 
basis of action for those Powers which intend abolition, though 
it will, we fear, be easily evaded by Powers, like Portugal, 
which intend nothing of the sort. Still, a formal consensus 
of Europe has always some effect. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 96} to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


\ JE are not sorry that the First Lord of the Treasury 
has delayed for another week making his statement 
as to the procedure which the Government will recommend 
to Parliament. It is always a gain to make such a state- 
ment under urgent conditions, which serve to impress all 
parties with the conviction that the Government mean 
what they say, and are not likely to be hammered into 
further modifications of their proposals. It would have been 
impossible to speak with any finality before the Committee 
on Procedure had made its Report. A good deal must depend 
on that Report, and on the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee ; and not only will a good deal depend on the Report 
and the evidence itself, but still more on the effect which 
that Report and that evidence produces on the Government, 
and the resolute spirit which, as we hope, the result will 
elicit from them. Even if the Parliamentary conditions 
of the case, as they come out in the Committee, are more 
or less unfavourable to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment,—if, for instance, they show, as the Times appears 
to expect, a majority for that proposal carried only 
by the casting-vote of the Chairman, or even if they 
should show no majority at all,—it may still be a 
very great advantage for the Government to have these 
unfavourable conditions plainly before them when they 
state their case. For we must never forget that, the 
ultimate effect of the statement will depend a great 
deal more on the evidence of firmness and tenacity of 
purpose which the Government give, than on the temporary 
response which they may be able to elicit from a House 
full of obstructive elements. We earnestly hope and 
believe that the Government will hold fast to the advice 
to carry over partly debated Bills of the first significance 
from one Session to the next (of the same Parliament). 
And we earnestly hope that they will press and carry the 
proposal to apply such a rule to the Irish Land-Purchase 
Bill of the present Session. But it is far more important 
that they should show the utmost determination to keep 
the Bill alive, if it be possible, than even that they should 
actually keep it alive. Circumstances are imaginable in 
which it would become physically impossible to keep it 
alive; but no circumstances are imaginable in which it 
would not be absolutely essential to make it evident to all 
the world that the Government are so thoroughly deter- 
mined to carry the Bill next Session, that they will make 
the greatest sacrifices to do so, and use the most strenuous 
efforts to impress on the country at large how resolute 
and how confident they are. 

We all know that there is a Conservative vein of feeling 
which is very averse to any proposal for facilitating con- 
structive legislation, and that this may combine with the 
Gladstonian aversion for any change of procedure which 
promises to diminish the difficulties of the Government 
in passing a popular Irish Land Bill. We are not of 
opinion that it would matter very much if, after there had 
been final evidence that the purpose of the Government is 
as strenuous as ever, or rather, more strenuous than ever, 
the circumstances of the case rendered it clearly impossible 
both to pass the new Standing Order and also to apply it to 
any measure of this Session. That would be a misfortune, 
and a misfortune which we do not anticipate, though we 
see a bare possibility that it might arise. But it would be 
a matter of comparative indifference as compared with any 
indication that the Government are, we will not say so 
much as half-hearted, but even not absolutely fixed in their 
resolve to do all that a courageous Government can do for 
the full development of their Irish policy before the 
dissolution. The final consequences do not depend 
on this Parliament, but on the electors of the United 
Kingdom. Anything and everything which might serve 
to convince the electors of the United Kingdom that the 
British Parliament is competent to reform, and absolutely 
determined to reform, the Irish land system, ought to be 
done, and then the responsibility will lie with them if they 
deliberately supersede such a Government by one pledged 
to hand over the future legislation of Ireland to a local 
Parliament. All that is absolutely necessary now is for the 
Government to impress their purpose vividly and peremp- 
torily on the electorate of this Kingdom. If they do that 


that inadequately, even though they may be perfectly firm 
in their intention, they might almost as well throw up the 
game. 

The circumstances of the time are not discouraging to 
any statesman who chooses to recognise for how much 
courage and volition count in a period when courage and 
volition are not plentiful. In the first place, Mr. Glad. 
stone is showing his courage only by concealing his real 
intentions from the people, and even from his own followers, 
He thinks apparently that any complete plan for Home. 
rule would alienate more votes than it would gain, and 
we have no doubt that he is right. But this should 
encourage the Government, who have nothing to conceal, 
and who have proposed nothing that they cannot justify, 
to make the contrast between their own frankness and Mr. 
Gladstone’s reserve as conspicuous as possible. In the 
next place, such symptoms as we have before us of the state 
of public feeling are quite as satisfactory as statesmen who 
are not nearly so anxious for rest as for success, need desire. 
The Barrow election shows the strongest presumption that 
in a fair conflict between Home-rule vet the Union, the 
Union would prevail. It is true that it also shows the 
only weakness in the case, a failure on both sides to interest 
British constituencies at all deeply in the Irish Question. It 
is too easy, a great deal too easy, to eclipse the interest in 
that question by any little trumpery question which fanatics 
can raise. But that is just the sort of weakness which 
decision, courage, and a flash of imagination can overcome. 
Mr. Gladstone has failed to interest the great mass of the 
constituencies of Great Britain quite as conspicuously as 
Lord Salisbury, though he may have succeeded in in- 
teresting them more in himself, and indirectly, therefore, 
in any policy which he proposes. He has inspired a con- 
siderable number of subordinate leaders with something 
like a new religion; but his new religion does not spread 
fast among the electors,—indeed, it interests them much 
less than the old religion. Success is easily within our 
reach. But it will take strength of purpose, made visible 
by every manly device that can be suggested, to grasp and 
hold it fast. 


THE EXECUTION OF MAJOR PANITZA. 
i is sometimes a little difficult on moral grounds to 

defend the execution of a conscript for mutiny. He 
is too nearly in the position of a slave. He may be a lad 
from a conquered province, a Pole, for instance, or a. 
Lorrainer, with no natural link to his new State, or with a 
sort of natural right to rebel against it; and yet, if he 
mutinies, he is shot. The only defence, in truth, for that 
shooting is not the moral but the social one, the right of 
every community to self-defence, and therefore its right to- 
kill not only external enemies who invade its borders, but 
internal enemies who menace the very continuance of the 
State life. In regard, however, to an officer, there is no 
such difficulty. He enters the service of his own free 
will; he can retire at his own discretion; he takes 
the military oath, knowing what it means; and if he 
mutinies, it is as right that he should die as that a 
parricide should. There need be no hesitation about. 
the moral right of Bulgaria to execute Major Panitza; 
and as for its expediency, those who deny it do not 
understand the conditions under which alone the emanci- 
pated provinces of Turkey can be made into free States 
with lives of their own, and full liberty, and assured order, 
and the power by-and-by of federating themselves for a 
Swiss system of national defence. Civilisation in a new 
State in Eastern Europe depends absolutely on its 
possessing a small, efficient, and highly disciplined Army, 
as obedient to the State as a machine, which can render 
invasion costly of life to the invaders, can crush conspiracy 
at once, and can prevent local disorder, such as brigandage, 
from becoming chronic. These States are not Hollands or 
Switzerlands. They are semi-Asiatic provinces full of 
parties which look on insurrection as a political expedient, 
with cities in which order is only maintained by rigid 
pressure, and populations led by men some of whom are 
excellent, but others are as unprincipled as life-convicts, 
open to any bribe, ravening for pleasure, and with an 
active delight in blood-shedding, which seems to them at 
once a spirited and a dramatic mode of action. The 





smaller States of Asia know such men well, and so 
do the States of Spanish America, and they can be 
kept down for the necessary time—usually one genera- 





adequately, nothing else matters very much. If they do 











tion—only by the steady but remorseless pressure of 
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t to the civil, and, if possible, the repre- 
obedience granted, as it may 
PY peggy Latin, sgl ge 
ing can grow, CO ’ 
i Nig yp 2 nthe wealth can deposit itself, and 
it is worth while to create the cities without which civilisa- 
ti lacks strong centres. Failing this obedience, there is 
wolie to expect but anarchy; and this must fail unless 
i little armies are disciplined into bars of steel, unless, 
that is, in plainer words, every officer knows that to dis- 
obey @ service order of importance, or to mutiny against 
a superior, is an offence certain to be visited with death. 
These officers will grow loyal with time, and perhaps not 
only grow loyal, but learn, as in England, to fear social ruin 
more than death ; but at present they are only half-trained 
in the military virtues, they hardly see why they may not 
intrigue like civilians, and they are not rid of the Slav 
curse, that liability to explosions of impulsiveness which 
every now and then converts men of _that race into 
beings bereft of reason. The most obedient Slav is the 
Russian; but on one occasion during the life of the 
Emperor Nicholas, a Russian regiment is said to have 
suddenly exploded in mutiny, and baked its officers in the 
regimental ovens. There will be no future for the Balkans 
unless in each Army discipline is as rigid as in Prussia ; 
and in Bulgaria especially the State has to undo the 
demoralising effect of the lenity displayed to the kidnappers 
of Prince Alexander. Every soldier implicated in that 
astounding crime, even by non-interference, ought to have 
died on the day after the Prince’s return, and because he 
did not, no future émeutier can escape a capital sentence. 
M. Stambouloff knows the conditions round him quite 
well, and in refusing to commute the sentence on Major 
Panitza, in spite of the heroism displayed by that officer 
in the war with Servia, he has done more for the security 
of all Bulgarians, in other words, for their chance of 
reaching the ideal tranquillity which Englishmen desire 
for them, than if he had won a campaign. We are no 
admirers of the Bulgarian Premier, who is too un- 
scrupulous even for Eastern Europe; but he is a man of 
iron, and he means Bulgaria to be free; and it is only by 
such a man that her true freedom, by which we mean 
freedom plus the dominance of a relentless legality, can be 
secured. 
But Russia will avenge Panitza? Russia will do 
nothing of the kind. It is the business of Russian 
statesmen, as they understand their business, to acquire, 
if possible, sovereignty, or, if that is not possible, at least 
ascendency, in Bulgaria, which lies, as they think, right 
athwart the path of Russian destiny; and for that end, 
they will do anything that statecraft, or guile, or force 
can accomplish. They will organise plots, or pay sedition, 
or even buy up regiments,—will, in fact, do everything and 
more than everything that Pitt sanctioned in his war 
against Revolutidnary France. But the heads of a military 
monarchy do not love mutiny, and will no more hate 
Bulgaria the harder for carrying out her own mili- 
tary law, than they will hate her for resisting Turkey, 
or fortifying the Balkan passes. They will crush M. 
Stambouloff if they can, as an enemy who, being a Slav, 
ought, they think, to be a friend; but they will not crush 
him the more because he is dangerous to mutineers, or 
because he has punished one particular officer whom they 
had won over to their side. If it were expedient to occupy 
Bourgas because M. Stambouloff is, as they put it, 
“obviously ruling by mere violence,” they would occupy 
that port gladly; but as it is not expedient, they will 
not be so carried away by anger as to forget all pru- 
dence. People write as if astute Governments would set 
the world on fire and ruin their own plans in order to 
protect secret agents, the very condition of whose employ- 
ment is that they are to run all risks and take all con- 
sequences, and be heavily rewarded only if they succeed. 
They attribute to the Russian Government at once impulsive 
folly and unscrupulous statecraft, and will have it that its 
Ministers are preternaturally foolish and wise both at the 
same time. That is nothing but nonsense. We may rely 
upon it that the Principality is in just as much danger 
from Russia as it always has been, and will be until Russia 
has either been beaten, or has changed her policy, or has 
suspended European action for a time, while it gains in- 
definitely in the increased security of its Government 
against military plots. Imprisonment means nothing to 
conspirators for a Russian cause, because they are sure 


force, obedient t 
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that imprisonment will be short; but death means to them 
peony what it means to all other people. M. Stambou- 
off can now take his next step in the enfranchisement of 
his country, secure that, unless the Army revolts in a body 
—a most improbable event—he will no longer be hampered 
by domestic treason. 

Whether that next step will be to declare Bulgaria in- 
dependent, it would be foolish to predict. There is always 
advantage in independence, because it gets rid of an 
annoying but legal interference, and because it increases 
the European reluctance to see the State absorbed. The 
fact of independence, too, deprives traitors of an excuse, 
and develops a prouder, and therefore stronger, form of local 
patriotism. Bulgaria, moreover, it must be remembered, is 
not, like Bavaria, a constituent State in a solid federation 
governed by persons of her own race and language, but an 
autonomous Principality, tributary to a Mahommedan 
Asiatic whose direct rule is remembered with acute horror. 
On the other hand, she gains something by her subordina- 
tion, for if attacked by Russia, Turkey must defend her, 
especially with her fleet, and a declaration of independence 
might complicate her claim to one-half of Macedonia. It 
is one thing to assist insurgents living within the same 
Empire, and quite another to conquer and annex territory 
admitted by the very announcement of independence to be 
entirely foreign. The independent States of the Balkan 
have not been very successful in enlarging their borders, 
and the Bulgarians care excessively about stretching their 
boundary to the west up to the topmost ridges of the 
Rhodope chain,—that is, up to the point beyond which 
they would encounter a Greek army. Moreover, a small 
independent State can, as we see in Servia, be much more 
oppressed in a war of tariffs than a State which still 
belongs to an extensive Empire; and Bulgaria has no 
seaboard, as was originally intended, on the Agean 
Sea. We should think it wiser to wait until the Balkan 
was a little nearer to the Confederation which it must 
ultimately adopt; but M. Stambouloff is not of the 
waiting order. He may act as he always has acted, as if 
knots were only made to be cut, and in that case he will 
strike this summer, while he is master of the internal 
situation, and before Russia has completed all her 
preparations for the long-anticipated war. 





THE BARROW ELECTION. 


HE ecstasy of the Daily News at the result of the 
Barrow election is probably more or less histrionic. 
As the Pall Mall Gazette very candidly points out, there 
is no room for ecstasy at all, unless indeed, what is 
exceedingly unlikely, Mr. Caine’s 1,280 voters were 
recruited in very much greater measure from electors who 
in a General Election would vote for Home-rule, than 
they were from electors who in a General Election would 
vote for the Union. We all know that at a by-election 
the British elector thinks himself quite justified in giving 
any vote which testifies his personal satisfaction in in-. 
dependence and pluck. It is, we should think, quite 
certain that a good many Gladstonians, a good many 
Liberal Unionists, and a few Conservatives voted for Mr. 
Caine, simply in order to express their regard for the 
indomitable tenacity which he has shown in defence of his 
“fad,” but who will none of them vote for an “independent” 
candidate at the General Election. The actual figures (as 
given in the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday) show the 
highest possible presumption that Mr. Caine’s support was 
derived from all three quarters, and certainly in a very 
considerable measure from the two last :— 





1885. 1886 (By). 1886. 1890, 

1f) | rere 2,958 3,109 1,882 1,994 
Conservative... 2,612 2,174 xa 1,862 
Cainites ......... aaa aad 3,212 1,280 
Total Poll... 5,570 5,283 5,094 5,136 


It appears from these figures that the total poll was less 
on Wednesday than either in 1885 or at the by-election in 
1886, and very slightly larger than at the General Election 
of 1886, when a great many stayed away deliberately from 
the poll; and that while the Gladstonian polled only 112 
more votes than the Gladstonian polled at the General 
Election of 1886, and 974 fewer than the Liberal (the late 
Mr. Duncan) polled in 1885, the Conservative polled 750 
fewer votes than the Conservative polled in 1885. It seems 





almost certain, then, that Mr. Caine received the votes 
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of a good many Conservative teetotalers, or personal friends 
among the Conservatives, and quite certain that he must 
have polled a considerable group of Liberal Unionists as 
well as some Gladstonians; and unless we are to assume 
quite gratuitously that all the Liberal Unionists and Con- 
servatives who voted for him, were really converted from 
Unionists into Cainites,—in other words, Unionists who will 
sacrifice the Union for any other opinion, however trivial,— 
there can be hardly a doubt that at the General Election 
the Unionist candidate will be returned by a consider- 
able majority. If that be the case, we cannot say that 
we attach much importance to the defeat. It only shows 
again, what we have always held to be true, that at by- 
elections the voters do not take half as much account of 
the general political issue before the country, as they take 
of the personal qualities of the candidates between whom 
they are judging. Doubtless in this case a fair number of 
Unionists (both Conservative and Liberal), as well as some 
Gladstonians, abstained from voting, while a good many 
even voted for Mr. Caine to show their respect for his pluck 
and earnestness. But as soon as the general issue comes 
before them, they will return to their own party. 

The real lesson of the election is twofold. In the first 
place, it shows convincingly that the Gladstonian leaders 
were either unable or unwillingto make any compromise with 
half-and-half Home-rulers. Mr. Caine could hardly have 
made more advance than he did towards the Gladstonians 
in order to secure their support. He intimated pretty clearly 
that he was a penitent returning to the fold he had forsaken. 
He even went so far as to say that he would rather retire 
from public life than oppose Mr. Gladstone again. And 
Mr. Gladstone himself was more than half-inclined to accept 
his apologies, and to welcome him back into the camp. But 
the fanaticism of the Home-rule Party would not sanction 
any such amnesty. They thought,—and we do not say 
they were wrong,—that it would never do to treat a 
deserter as if he had been faithful to the flag. And 
they have had their reward. Mr. Caine’s letter of 
congratulation to Mr. Duncan shows that he appreciates 
fully the significance of the lesson he has received. He 
talks no more of concessions to be made by Mr. Glad- 
stone. He talks only of using his whole influence to close 
up the ranks of the Gladstonian Party, and to heal the 
wounds it has received. In spite of the soreness betrayed 
in his recent speeches and letters, in spite of the vehemence 
with which he assailed Mr. Gladstone for his supposed 
ingratitude, Mr. Caine is now determined to present 
a smiling face to the Gladstonian Party, and to rehearse 
his wrongs no more. He takes his punishment cheer- 
fully, and promises to do all he can to show that he 
has profited by it. We must not, however, lose sight 
of the lesson which Mr. Caine’s new humility teaches 
us. It is that there is no chance of satisfying the Glad- 
stonians with any half-and-half measure. Mr. Caine went 
as far as it was possible that even a nominal Unionist 
should go. He dwelt emphatically on the importance of 
Mr. Gladstone’s promise not to extrude the Irish repre- 
sentatives from the Parliament at Westminster,—a pro- 
mise of long ago,—and intimated that there was hardly 
any further point on which he should absolutely insist. In 
other words, he agreed to all that Mr. Gladstone really 
asks, and gave up all thatis of the least moment. But that 
would not satisfy the local leaders. Home-rule has become 
with them a religion rather than a political conviction. 
Not even to the man who has headed the resistance to the 
Local Taxation Bill would they pardon the reluctance to 
treat Home-rule as a religion. And this is what we have 
to look for. The statesmen of the party will have to 
satisfy the growing intensity of the feeling of their local 
chiefs that Home-rule is to be treated as a religion in 
future, and that no man who palters with that feeling will 
be tolerated as a true Gladstonian. In other words, 
the Gladstonians are rapidly becoming more Gladstonian 
than Mr. Gladstone himself. 

The second lesson of the election is the mischievousness 
of tepid Unionism to the Union cause. Unionism is either 
a great policy on which the future of English history 
hangs, or it is a mistake. Unionists such as Mr. Caine, 
who thought Unionism rather the better view, but not half 
as important as the war against the publicans, are positive 
mischiefs to the party. They tempt people into Unionism 
who have no sort of sense of the immense significance 
of the issue, and lead them into regarding it as a 
subordinate matter quite secondary to such issues as 











the proposal to purchase and extinguish licences { 
sell beer or spirits. Mr. Caine has done us a great deal 
more mischief by lending himself to the notion that the 
question of the Union is a second-rate or third-rate question 
than he could ever have done us good by his hesitatin 
and lukewarm advocacy of the cause. We believe that no 
greater injury can be done to a great constitutional cause 
like that of the Union, than to lower it in the eyes even of 
its supporters by treating it as if it were on the same level 
with such a question as the purchase of publicans’ licences, 
We would rather a great deal have to meet the Gladstonian 
contention that it is wicked and oppressive to refuse 
Ireland Home-rule, than have to meet the consequences of 
Mr. Caine’s implied doctrine that the question of the 
Union is a small matter, which earnest temperance agitators 
cannot properly compare with so mighty a policy as their 
own. The Gladstonian gospel presents the importance of the 
issue in its true proportions, though it puts the wrong side 
uppermost. Mr. Caine puts the right side uppermost, but 
looks at it through the wrong end of the telescope, and so 
persuades men to despise and ignore what it is of the 
very first moment that they should bring the full force 
of their judgment and their deepest sense of political 
responsibility to decide. To depreciate the importance of 
the issue prepares the way for failure even more surely 
than the advocacy of the wrong side. Once let the issue 
be whittled away into insignificance, and it cannot possibly 
be decided rightly. It is either a matter of the very 
highest consequence to the country at large, or it is intrin- 
sically impossible that the Unionists should be right at all. 
And Mr. Caine’s attitude paves the way to the latter con- 
clusion. The man who thinks the steady maintenance of 
the Union a matter that should call forth only a faint pro- 
fession of preference to-day, will think it a matter in- 
trinsically undesirable to-morrow. Taper off its significance 
one day, and you will throw it into the wrong scale as a 
mere political makeweight the next. 





THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 


WE cannot approve the compromise submitted to 
the Wesleyan body with regard to its mis- 
sionaries in India; it will, we are convinced, seriously 
impede the success of all missionary labour there. 
The managers of that body are reputed to be the 
most judicious of all the Nonconformist clergy, and 
certainly want of firmness is not among their prominent 
defects; but in this instance they seem to have been 
coerced by influences from within their churches, and the 
result has been a deplorable proposal. Their mis- 
sionaries in India were accused, as our readers may 
remember, of being too luxurious. They received, it 
was said, too large salaries, lived in too comfortable 
a way, and were therefore divided by too deep a social 
fissure from the Indians whom they were expected 
to convert, and who undoubtedly are poor men. The 
charge was, we imagine, made in all sincerity by men—as, 
for instance, Mr. Caine—who could have no interested 
motives in raising the discussion, and was based on an 
idea as old as mission work, and in itself not without 
nobleness, that a missionary, to be efficient, must identify 
himself with those whom he addresses, not only in things 
spiritual but in social life, should, in fact, begin his great 
task of persuasion from a platform of social equality. 
The proposal, which has from time to time been re- 
peatedly and thoroughly tested, more especially by the 
Roman Church, which, as it employs celibate agents, 
is of all Churches the least embarrassed in adopting 
it, has always heen abandoned, and is hopelessly im- 
practicable, not only because the missionaries die, which, 
if the cause were gained, would signify little, but because 
teacher and disciple are not, either in India or Africa, 
separated by social barriers, but by differences of race, 
and all that race implies, colour, civilisation, and in- 
herent mental tendency, which are insuperable and 
beyond alleviation. To attempt to place Englishmen and 
Indians on the same plane by reducing the allowances of 
the former, or by altering their habits of daily life, is 
exactly as sensible as it would be to shave Newfoundland 
dogs in order to make greyhounds of them. Both 
are dogs, and for their purposes may be equally valuable, 
but the differences between them are not within any 
human control. It was not, however, unnatural that 
the old controversy should be raised once more, for 
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cannot convert Onesimus unless he first lays down his 
own right of exemption from the rods, and we think the 
missionaries might have been less ready to be offended, 
as their adversaries might have been less hard and 
contemptuous in their tone. At all events, the contest 
vrew bitter; the critics were, we fancy, aided by that 
latent jealousy, as of seculars and monks, which must 
always exist between a pastorate and its missionaries ; 
and the chiefs of the Wesleyan denomination con- 
ceded a committee of investigation into the charges 
made. That committee has now reported, and acquits 
the missionaries on all points. Iis members find 
unanimously, as all who know India were aware that they 
must find, that “the Indian missionaries of the Society 
are completely exonerated from all charges made or sug- 
gested against their character and the character of their 
work, whether in respect of their mode of living, or of their 
relations with the native population, Christian or other- 
wise.” As no one impugns either the capacity or the 
fairness of the committee, that is final, and on Tuesday the 

rand Committee of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
assembled in the Centenary Hall in unusual numbers, and 
unanimously accepted the verdict, even the Radical leader 
of the inquiry movement, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
promising, according to the Daily News, that, although 
apparently unconvinced, he would loyally respect the 
decision arrived at after so much pains. 

The controversy should have closed here, but, unhappily, 
the Missionary Committee endorsed a proposal which 
will, we greatly fear, reopen it, and that in half the 
Missionary Churches of the country. The Wesleyans, like 
the Scotch Churches, and, we believe, the English Estab- 
lished Church, calculate their missionaries’ stated salaries, 
as apart from their allowances for various purposes, in 
English money, and the missionaries benefit by the difference 
in exchange. This is to cease, and each missionary is therefore 
mulcted on the average to the extent of £60 a year, a direct 
reduction, in fact, in his total spending-money of nearly 
one-fourth. That means for him the loss of all the small 
cherished amenities of his life, the power of purchasing a 
few books in a land without libraries, the privilege of 
taking a newspaper, the ability to maintain that neatness of 
appearance and of household arrangement without which 
the European in India is apt to lose some of his self- 
respect, and much of that social respect which, among 
other results, renders every secular European his friend, 
and makes of the subscription in India itself the second 
largest contribution to mission resources. The missionaries 
can still live, for the Baptist missionaries do it; but they 
are to live in pecuniary hair-shirts. The sentence falls at 
once and most heavily, as its advocates allow, on the 
married missionaries and the missionaries who are growing 
old; and it will arouse incalculable bitterness, not only 
because the missionaries will feel that an implied contract 
with them has been broken, but because they will take it 
as evidence of distrust in their readiness to burden the 
Churches as little as they can help. A human being is not 
worth much unless he has some self-respect; and it is 
the first condition of personal dignity in a missionary’s 
mind, that he himself decides what is essential to his 
usefulness, and that the Society accepts his estimate. 
The missionaries of the Wesleyan body will feel utterly 
humiliated by the decision of the Society, and so will 
every other missionary in their position, for it will 
compel him either to resign his claim to be paid in 
gold, or to defend himself against the imputation of 
taking too much. We believe the effect of the decision, 
should it be finally ratified by Conference, will be 
deplorable, even if it does not increase that worst tempta- 
tion of all missionaries in India,—to increase their incomes 
by using their special and often most extensive knowledge 
in secular work. No one knows here the extent of tempta- 
tion they resist in that way, the constant rejection of sums 
for honourable and often beneficial work outside their 
religious duties, or the extent to which unkind treatment 
like that involved in this vote will make resistance hard. 

We trust we shall not be mistaken. We are in no 
degree arguing to-day against the idea of evangelising 
India through the agency of white mendicant friars, which 
is the true ideal in the minds of the abler of those who 
contend that missionaries are overpaid. That idea seems 
to us wholly impracticable, a mere dream long since dissi- 
dated by experience ; but it is a noble one, and if enthu- 





siasts like to try it once more under new conditions, they 
will have our pitying sympathy. What we contend is, 
that it is most unfair to mix up the two ideas—that of 
preaching friars, and that of superintending pastors— 
without adopting either ; to treat a faithful body of clergy 
as if they were overpaid workmen doing too little for their 
wages; and to fine all the elderly, experienced, and suc- 
cessful missionaries of a great Society, on a mere fancy, 
unanimously discredited by an investigating committee, 
that they can do very well without the money. Any terms 
may be justifiably made with new men, though no men 
can do their best while harassed with pecuniary care ; but 
to apply the new rule to old and tried agents—if they are, 
indeed, agents, and not working colleagues—is harsh in the 
extreme. As to any effect it may have in levelling the Euro- 
pean pastor with his flock, or even with the Indian pastors 
who look to him for guidance, the idea is a pure absurdity. 
The Society might as well tell its missionaries to wear native 
clothes, in order to assimilate them to their converts in 
external appearance. That experiment also was tried once 
in a whole district of Southern India by an entire body of 
missionaries, and with the result that might have been 
expected : the preachers looked slightly indecent, and whiter 
than before. ‘The Societies are bound to see that the money 
of their constituents is not uselessly expended, and the 
missionaries are bound to see that they do not by any 
wastefulness diminish the number of evangelists available 
for the great work ; but this notion of making Englishmen 
and Indians equal by making the former miserable in their 
daily lives, could only have occurred to men under the 
dominion of an idea. The missionaries will submit, of 
course, rather than raise discord in the Churches; but they 
will submit as men who have been unjustly treated, and 
calumniated besides, by their own trusted friends. 





LATENT CONSERVATISM. 

OME fine morning, an obstructive party, possibly a 
Temperance party, or possibly a party organised by 
brewers, will try to stop some measure that the country 
really desires, and then Obstruction will come to a sudden 
end. The English people, after its historic fashion, will 
suddenly realise what it all means, and will apply a 
remedy, probably not yet suggested, but sure to be much 
larger in its scope than it would in its present mood con- 
template as possible. At present, however, one of the most 
noteworthy symptoms of the hour is the excessive reluc- 
tance of all parties in the House of Commons to deal with 
obstruction by any means for which legal warrant or 
formal precedent cannot be produced. The mere suggestion 
of «a radical cure alarms them; and they dread an accusa- 
tion of “gagging the House” as if every division taken 
while Members still wanted to speak were not precisely 
the same thing. The old system of shrieking at an orator, 
“?Vide!” «’Vide!” “’Vide!” till he resumed his hat, was 
an application of the “gag” mob-fashion, instead of a 
“gage” authorised and regulated by Standing Order. 
Every plan that would certainly secure the result desired 
-—namely, the freedom of the House to act—is looked at 
askance, not only by those whom it would silence, but by 
those whom it would relieve from almost unendurable re- 
straints. It would, for example, be perfectly possible for the 
majority, when utterly sickened with debate, to suspend 
the Standing Orders and pass the disputed Bill through 
all its stages at once,—that is, in fact, to decree that a 
Bill the principle of which had been accepted, should 
become law as it stood. Not only is this legal, but in 
relation to minute matters it is done with a certain 
frequency. A Bill, for instance, correcting a verbal 
blunder in an Act was passed in this fashion only last 
Sesssion, and, if we are not mistaken, became law within 
forty-eight hours of its first introduction into Parliament. 
That plan would be fatal to obstruction, and, provided 
always that the principle of the Bill had been fully dis- 
cussed, would probably work little mischief; but Members 
of all opinions would regard it as revolutionary. It would 
terminate, they would say, government by deliberation. 
Even the plan of fixing a date by which the final vote must 
be taken finds exceedingly little favour, though that plan has 
been sanctioned by the House itself, and is the one by 
which American Congressmen relieve themselves from 
their permanent danger of being talked into lunatic 
asylums. Another plan, that of referring the Bill to a 
Committee representing the proportionate strength of 
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parties, and accepting the Bill, as amended by the Com- 
mitteemen, by a silent vote, has floated through many 
minds, and was no doubt the silent hope among many 
of those who voted for Grand Committees; but if 
it were proposed as a regular method of getting through 
business, the House would draw in its breath with horror. 
What! a Bill to pass for Cornwall, and a Member for 
the Orkneys to have had no opportunity of saying his 
perfectly meaningless say about it!—that would be an 
ignominous end of the British Constitution. Secret 
sittings would repress loquacity, and so would silent 
sittings, say on Saturday, solely for the despatch of 
business; but the House, until the cataclysm has arrived, 
will not hear of any scheme “so opposed to the habitual 
English methods.” As for schemes more drastic still, 
such as allowing the Cabinet to pass a Bill as it passes 
Education Codes, to become law after it has remained six 
weeks before the House of Commons, Parliament is almost 
as likely to sanction legislation by Order in Council. 
We believe ourselves that the European States, weary 
of the sterility and slowness of their representative 
bodies, and awake to the fact that discussion nowadays 
goes on outside, will one day try the experiment of Cabinet 
legislation, which, indeed, is in operation in some depart- 
ments of business all over the Continent already; but 
Englishmen have not learned to think of such a method 
as even possible. They will never get Codes, as all ex- 
perience shows, in any other way ; but they do not greatly 
desire Codes yet, and until they do, they will regard Code- 
making by Cabinets as at best a philosophic dream. At 
present they hardly can bring themselves to use the Closure, 
tempered though it be by the Speaker’s mediating power ; 
and as for the “absolute Closure,” as it is called, would 
regard it as an indefensible breach of all the traditions of 
Parliament. They would much prefer the old Scotch— 
vide Galt—method of stopping an intolerable bore, a gentle 
wringing of his neck-cloth by half-a-dozen hands at once, 
till he leaves off from sheer incapacity of articulate speech. 
That would recall their schoolboy days, and somehow seem 
natural to them, whereas a legal method of doing the same 
thing strikes them as oppressive. 

The truth is, the majority of all parties in the House of 
Commons are born Conservatives, and so far from desiring 
change as change, can hardly bring themselves to endure 
it even when it tends to their highest advantage and con- 
venience. Their first thought, when any suggestion is 
made as to procedure, is to ask for a precedent; and if 
there is none, they reject it, usually undiscussed. They 
are not angry with the proposal or with the proposer, but 
quietly set down both as a little foolish, or at best entirely 
premature. If he is exceedingly pertinacious, they will 
permit him to “ask the Speaker; ” and we suppose if the 
Speaker smiled, they would begin to listen ; but if he did 
not smile, they would think any further pertinacity not 
so much courageous, or even conceited, as downright im- 
pudent. Not only do they wish things to go on as 
usual, but they cannot see why they should not go 
on, and practically take obstruction to be a sort of 
eclipse of the sun, which they only have to wait out. 
Parliament always has been able to act, and will be 
able again, and if a few Ministers are sent to their graves 
with worry and defeated hope, there are plenty more to 
replace them. Even their own misery does not move 
Members, any more than Americans are moved by the 
badness of their Civil Servants and Judges, and conductors 
of railway trains. The oppression is all legal and in the 
order of things, and up to a point they are only excited 
when there is a proposal for a radical change. To paralyse 
Parliament by a misuse of its forms does not strike 
them as so “violent” as it would be to alter those forms, 
and they will bear to divide a dozen times in a night sooner 
than vote that the tedious Member for Blankton be no 
longer heard. It is a curious state of affairs, and suggests 
a stupid people ; but deep as is our dread of obstruction, 
as the future weapon of fanatical minorities, we see in all 
this tolerance a certain reason for hope. After all, a 
community which will bear obstruction rather than alter 
forms, is not very likely to cease to be law-abiding. It 
is because English Members can bear the misery of 
their House, and are not driven to revolt by the drip, 
drip of dilatory debate, that government by persuasion 
has so long remained possible. If they were explosive 


under tyranny, they might have exploded at the wrong 
moment, as the French have often done, and brought about 








a general wreck. Patience seldom ruins anybody, and 
there is always, as we have said before, this comfort, that 
when English patience gives way, it is as if a dam had 
burst. They must act, and will act, when the need becomes 
peremptory, and their history is sufficient guarantee that 
their action will not be feeble. It is not when anarchy is 
reigning, but when the law has been too supreme, so that 
its object cannot be fulfilled, that the Vigilance Committee 
arises, and that scoundrels suddenly find it better to dis. 
appear. All we hope is, that when the nation suddenly 
wakes, after its wont, from its conservative apathy, and 
obstruction disappears, it will remember, at least for one 
Election, the names of the obstructives. 





M. ROUVIER ON BRIBES TO THE PRESS. 


FTER all, it is not so bad a world as we are some. 
times tempted to think it. Often enough, indeed 
we have to grieve over merit unnoticed and labour un. 
rewarded. Men work hard and see no fruit of their toil ; 
they spend themselves in the service of others, and they 
get only a pittance in return. Naturally, when in such a 
mood, our thoughts turn to the ill-requited toil that makes 
so much of a journalist’s life. We recall the pains 
that go to the making of articles and the collection 
of news, and then we remember the melancholy tales 
which Sir Algernon Borthwick narrates to the Institute 
of Journalists, or the woes of authorship as painted 
by Mr. Walter Besant. Yet we have dreamed of a different 
order of things, of a world in which a grateful public comes 
at frequent intervals to the feet of its guides, philosophers, 
and friends, and pours into their lap with ungrudging 
hand, not the bare purchase-money of a penny, or three- 
pence, or sixpence, but the generously calculated equivalent 
of all the good it has gained from its newspapers. In 
England, unfortunately, this is only a dream. The waking 
hour comes all too soon, and reveals the customary 
array of small coins. But it is something to know 
that, only twenty miles from our shores, this Arcadia 
really exists. There is a happy land not far away. 
In this paradise of journalism, £80,000 a year is given 
away for nothing. To the income of eighty editors there 
is added a thousand pounds. Perhaps it is forty who get 
£2,000 a year. Perhaps Fortune distributes her favours 
more widely, and it is one hundred and sixty that get 
£500 each. But it is all got—that is the point we wish 
to dwell on—for doing nothing, or almost nothing, for a 
word in season, more often perhaps for that golden silence 
in which great commercial enterprises grow up and prosper. 
We could hardly have believed, upon less trustworthy 
authority, that at no greater distance than France, the 
world of our dreams is a waking reality, that money does 
in fact come pouring in, with no questions asked, and no 
services to speak of exacted in return. We should have 
suspected a hoax, or thought that our informant had got 
his facts and his figures mixed. But we cannot dispute 
the word of the Minister of Finance, and M. Rouvier him- 
self owns to the expenditure, though, sad to say, he has 
urged its reduction. . 

We should never have known how much cause English 
journalists have to envy their French brethren, had not 
the affairs of the Crédit Foncier come before the Chamber. 
There is no need to touch upon the circumstances in which 
this has happened. It is enough for our purpose that 
the inquiry disclosed payments made to journalists to 
the amount of £80,000. The question was raised on 
Tuesday by a Royalist Deputy, who seems to have been 
quite blind to the blessings which surround him. Possibly 
he is envious of advantages which he does not share; at 
all events, he sees nothing to praise and everything to 
condemn in the system which allots to the Press a part of 
the profits of the Crédit Foncier. His desire is to destroy 
the grace of the transaction by making all the details of it 
public. The Crédit Foncier wishes to do good by stealth ; 
the newspapers it subsidises would blush to find it fame. 
But M. de Lamarzelle rubs, or tries to rub, the bloom off these 
innocent payments by a free use of such words as “ puffing” 
and “extortion.” To his rude, uncultured mind, there seems 
nothing but bribery or black-mail in a system which joins 
commerce and journalism by a golden link, and treats the 
world of investors as created for their joint benefit. 
‘Publish the list of these subsidised journals,’ he cries. 
‘Let us see who it is that praises the Crédit Foncier, or 
forbears to blame it. We shall know then what the Com- 
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pany gets for its outlay, what is the exact cost of the fair 


-, one newspaper, or the convenient absence of com- 
oy Poin iy Po. de Lamarzelle would do worse than 
rudely wake us from a dream,—he would destroy the 
reality just when we had learnt to know that it exists. 

Happily, M. de Lamarzelle is not Minister of Finance, and 
M. Rouvier is. How different is the tone and temper of 
the judicious statesman, the man of affairs, the optimist 
who knows that whatever is is best! ‘I have no right,’ he 
says, ‘to drag these delicate matters before an unappre- 
ciative world. It is not our expenditure. All that the 
Government can do is to appoint a proportion of the 
directorate, and leave it to their wisdom to influence 
their colleagues in the direction of economy or liberality.’ 
The result of this influence is seen in the figure, 
£80,000. M. Rouvier, as an individual, thinks this 
high, but, as a Minister, he will not interfere. Above 
all, he will not seem to condemn an innocent and 

ssibly useful arrangement by publishing a list of 
the subsidised journals. The reason he gives for this 
refusal is novel and interesting. In France, it seems, 
the Press is regarded as an industry. It is part of the 
great productive system by which the country lives. As 
the vine-grower sells grapes, or the mill-owner cotton, so 
the Press sells the kindly praise, or the kindlier silence 
which at times is even more valuable than praise. Is the 
Government of the country to step in between the producer 
and the consumer; to say that the newspapers shall not 
sell what is theirs to give or to withhold; that the Crédit 
Foncier shall not buy what the Directors think it will be to 
their advantage to possess? ‘This, in M. Rouvier’s mind, 
would be to ignore the existence of customs peculiar to 
France; to make out Ministers wiser or more moral than 
the nation whose affairs they administer, and thus to con- 
travene the great democratic principle that Governments 
are the servants of the people. So, we say, M. Rouvier 
thinks, and so apparently think the 303 Deputies who 
voted the Order of the Day. 

Looked at seriously, it is an odd conclusion for a Legisla- 
ture to come to. The commonplace English theory of the 
relation of City editors to commercial undertakings, is that 
it should be a relation of complete independence. In 
all countries, England included, this theory is falsified 
in particular instances. But the English public do 
not wish it falsified. They would like to believe 
that every newspaper expresses an absolutely unbiassed 
opinion, when it expresses any, on the merits of any 
concern whose affairs call for comment. If they were 
tuld that there are some newspapers whose good-will can 
be bought, they would like to know what newspapers they 
are. If it were discovered in the course of a Parliamentary 
investigation that this or that Company spent £80,000 
every year in bribing newspapers, there would be an imme- 
diate demand for the names of the journals among which 
this vast sum was distributed. How is it that in the 
French Chamber a majority, a large majority, can be 
found to support the Government in refusing any such 
disclosure? Many of the Deputies represent constituents 
largely composed of small investors; and what can be 


more important to small investors than an_ honest | 
6.2 e e } 
Press criticism of the concerns in which they put 


their money? Large investors are behind the scenes, and 
know without looking to the newspapers to tell them 
which undertaking is solvent, or which Company honest. 
But the small investor has no such opportunities. The 
Press is his only guide, and it might have been thought 
that the Deputy who represents him would, as he values 
his seat, do what he could to make that guide trustworthy. 
Yet apparently it is not so. Apparently the public are 
quite willing to be deceived; they assume that this or 
that newspaper is to be trusted; and even when they 
are told that, as £80,000 a year is distributed among 
editors, there must be some who are not to be trusted, they 
do not care to know which are the black sheep and which 
the white. Possibly this curious state of things may be 
traced to the same temper of mind that makes so many 
Frenchmen Protectionists. Their interest is all on the side 
of the producer, about the consumer they care nothing. 
As a business relation, the relation of the Crédit Foncier 
and journalism is unimpeachable. Each is useful to the 
other. The one is willing to buy what the other is 
willing to sell. To permit, and if need be promote, 
mutual services of this kind, is business, by which, if any- 
body is hurt, it is only the unknown investor, who is 


too ignorant or too foolish to have any suspicion of the 
real genesis of the advice he follows.. But, after all, 
how is he worse off than the man who is forced 
to buy French grain, when foreign rice would suit 
him better; or to drink wine made of native grapes, 
when imported raisins would give him a liquor he would 
like as well and pay less for? The Promoter is as dear 
to the French Chamber as the Producer, and both need all 
the protection they can get. 








THE PROBLEM OF CHINESE RELIGION. 


E wonder whether Sir Alfred Lyall’s most impressive 
account of what he calls “Official Polytheism in 
China” will stir up the “Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control” to establish a 
branch in China for the conversion of that great nation from 
their apparent subserviency, in religious belief, to State decrees. 
In it he gives a most curious account of the manner in which 
the Emperor of China assumes the final religious authority over 
various great and distinct faiths, promotes dead men to the 
position of tutelary deities, promotes tutelary deities to 
higher places in the Pantheon, decrees the various re- 
incarnations of the Dalai Lama of Tibet, and disposes 
at will of the various claims supposed to be made by 
spirits for their re-embodiment, allowing some of them and 
refusing others, or partly allowing and partly refusing 
them, and publishing all his decisions in the official Gazette 
of Pekin (by far the oldest newspaper in the world), so as 
to accustom the Chinese to the conception that in the 
Emperor or Empress of China, there resides absolute authority 
not only to determine things civil, but to determine things 
spiritual. Sometimes a decree is published promoting a. 
municipal divinity to the guardianship of a province; some- 
times promoting a river-god to a higher place, or giving him 
an additional title “in recognition of his services to mankind.” 
Sometimes a question is brought before the Emperor as to the 
asserted re-embodiment of some particular spirit who had 
not received the official sanction for his re-embodiment. For 
example, a certain person called Awang Chiamubalch‘uch- 
‘engchiats‘o was said to be the re-embodiment of a great. 
Buddhist dignitary called the Nomén Han, “ who in a previous 
reign had committed offences so serious that the privilege of 
successive births in this world had been withdrawn from 
him for ever,’ and who had died in 1844. The Tibetan 
Lamas asked permission for this person with the long 
name to become a Lama, offering at the same time to 
provide one thousand horse for the public service by way 
of bribe. The Emperor in the Pekin Gazette so far grants 
the request that he declares that Awang may join the priest- 
hood and return to Tibet; “but the request that he shall 
be recognised as the embodiment of the Nomén Han is refused.” 
If Mr. Edward Miall could be re-embodied, surely he would 
make it his first duty to preach the liberation of Chinese 
religion “from State patronage and control,” and to publish 
in China the gospel that embodiments and re-embodiments, 
and religious authority generally are not at the disposal of any 
human Government, Chinese or otherwise. But how far his 
gospel would make way in China against this singular 
acquiescence of centuries in the absolute power of the State 
over things spiritual as well as secular, no human foresight 
could determine. It is of course possible that this acquiescence 
in the decisions of the Emperor on things spiritual is more 
apparent than real,—that it resembles the neutrality of Western 
agnostics with regard to religious conceptions to which they are 
personally indifferent, but which they do not in any sense 
accept. That supposition would more or less fit the secularistic¢ 
tendencies of the Chinese character, which appear to attach 
more sacredness to custom and convention, than to any kind 
of hope or aspiration. Sir Alfred Lyall does not tell us, 
probably he does not himself know, how far the undisputed 
officialism of Chinese religion affects profoundly the minds and 
creeds of the Chinese, as distinguished from their mere ex- 
ternal professions. It may be that the Chinese people, though 
they do not resemble the religious sects whom the late Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis exhorted in vain to put down frankly 





| in the Census paper, “ not what they believed, but only what 
| they professed,” still do not at all believe what they neverthe- 
‘less never think of disputing. It may be that the whole 
| fabrics of Buddism, Taoism, and Confucianism in China are 
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hollow, and that they do not positively collapse simply because 
the Chinese do not care enough about the matter to resist the 
formal authority of the State. 

But if this is not the case,—and it is very difficult to imagine 
that it is the case, or we should not hear of popular applica- 
tions to the Government to canonise this or that departed 
worthy,—what a picture it gives us of religions which seem the 
very antitheses of what we mean by religion, inasmuch as, 
instead of appealing to the ruler of the spiritual world to 
redress the apparent anomalies and paradoxes of the visible 
world, the Chinese worshipper appeals to the ruler of a 
portion of the visible world to sanction the spiritual arrange- 
ments of the invisible world! We should have been disposed to 
say that the most fruitful of all the roots of religious belief is 
the irresistible impression that the restlessness which agitates 
us under the experience of injustice, evil, misery, sin, is 
due to the light which we derive from him who is always 
trying to bring home to us the life at which we should aim, 
and to stir us to humiliation at our failure to realise it. That 
“every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
eometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning,” is perhaps the 
deepest of all the convictions from which religions spring. Yet 
here, apparently, isa great people who hold that every spiritual 
gift and every divine gift is from below, and passes upward from 
the throne set over the crowded and often miserable millions 
of the Chinese Empire, into the regions of immortal life. In 
other words, if China is full of injustice and needless misery, 
what possible reason can there be for a Chinese to suppose 
that the world beyond the grave is not quite as full, or even 
fuller, of injustice and needless misery than China itself? 
An administration which fails to make this visible life just 
and desirable to many millions, will certainly fail to make the 
invisible life more so, for it sees some at least of the 
conditions of just rule here, but can merely guess in the dark 
at those of the invisible world. In fact, one wonders almost 
helplessly, after reading Sir Alfred Lyall’s sketch of the 
Imperial dealings with gods and heroes of the world of spirits, 
as portrayed by the decrees in the Imperial Gazette of Pekin, 
what those Chinese who accept these decrees as representing real 
acts of power, think of the order of the invisible world, whether, 
indeed, they attribute to it any order at all, seeing that they 
make its order dependent on the endorsement of a creature 
who makes so little of a success of his work on earth. Amongst 
our Western peoples, it is the conscience urging us to cease to 
do evil and learn to do well, that bears witness to the existence 
of a spiritual power that hates evil and loves good; but by 
men who seriously think that any such power, if it exists at all, 
is dependent for its efficiency on the pass-word of a monarch 
who cannot punish a hundred-thousandth part of the iniquities 
of his own realm, or secure justice to one in a hundred thousand 
of his own subjects, it is hardly possible that the penitence 
for wrong-doing and the stimulus to right-doing can be attri- 
buted to the inspiration of beings so impotent. The power 
that promotes gods to higher stations in the pantheon must 
surely be regarded as above those gods. In other words, 
spiritual vitality cannot come from any higher or deeper 
source than the Throne in Pekin, supposing that the invisible 
world itself is subject to that Throne. Doubtless a Chinese 
would answer that the Emperor of China is himself regarded 
as the reincarnation of some great spiritual power which 
has ruled for unnumbered centuries, as well in the invisible 
as the visible world. But even on that assumption he is 
the reincarnation of a power who has left, and still leaves, the 
Chinese themselves in great disorder and misery, and subject 
to the scourge of awful wickedness, of awful calamities, of 
awful injustice; and if he can do so little for the realm 
which he sees, it can hardly be expected that he will either 
do more or care to do more for that part of it which he 
does not see. It can hardly be he who prompts the con- 
sciences of men to repentance and reparation, when he prompts 
those visibly around him to little except abject submission to 
his own will. What, then, is the root of the religious spirit in 
those immense provinces where men believe, or at all events 
do not actually disbelieve, that the throne of the universe and 
the throne of the Chinese Empire is one and the same ? 


the Emperor promotes divinities to higher stations in the 
invisible world, appear to be acts of beneficence to men. 
During one of the devastating floods caused by the overflow of 








the Yellow River, it is said that a deceased worthy named Paj 
Ma Chiang “was constantly present, and at a critical moment 
when the embankment was giving way, he calmed down the 
flood by a most timely apparition, whence he has justly 
merited an additional title in recognition of his services 
to mankind. Another memorial claims honorary titles 
for a spirit who guarded the fields from a swarm of 
locusts; while a famous virgin, who served in the army 
like Joan of Arc, and died in great honour, is reported for 
decoration on the ground of having twice, since her death, 
saved a fort that was besieged by rebels.” This looks as if the 
power of the invisibles to do good were conceived as inde. 
pendent of the authority which rewards them for doing it, and 
suggests that the Chinese conception of the central spiritual 
Court at Pekin is rather that of a sort of grand Herald’s 
office which regulates the etiquettes of the spiritual world, than 
that of the power which promotes beneficence and protects 
from evil. Do not the Chinese, after all, perhaps regard the 
decrees of the Pekin Gazette as rather registering than con- 
stituting the rank of the spiritual world, as overruled bya 
sort of formal inspiration which cannot go wrong as to the 
true title of honour, rather than as sending forth the great 
forces of righteousness and purity and pity by which the heart 
of man is strengthened and guided P There is something in the 
great Mandarin system which suggests a discrimination in the 
Chinese mind between the power which does the good, and the 
conferring of formal rank as the conventional attestation of that 
power; and perhaps, after all, the Emperor of China is only 
regarded as a sort of Ulster king-at-arms who has the solemn 
duty of manifesting to both worlds the merits which voluntary 
services have gained. But even on that supposition, the problem 
of Chinese religion is to usa very difficultone. Even the recog- 
nition of a Celestial etiquette which only an earthly power can 
regulate, though the deeds which earn the distinctions so 
declared are not within its reach, is a conception so utterly 
alien to all that we call religious conviction, that we hardly 
know how to compute its place in our spiritual world. 





MR. SPURGEON ON SICKNESS. 


R. SPURGEON sometimes says original things, but 

it is one of the sources of his influence that he fre- 
quently embodies in a short colloquial sentence a belief current 
for ages, but usually expressed in too many and over-solemn 
words. In the address to ministers which he is now pub- 
lishing in the Sword and Trowel, we find this month one of 
these :—“ In the matter of faith-healing, health is set before 
us as if it were the great thing to be desired above all things. 
Is itso? I venture to say that the greatest earthly blessing 
that God can give to any of us is health, with the exception of 
sickness. Sickness has frequently been of more use to the 
saints of God than health. If some men that I know of could 
only be favoured with a month of rheumatism, it would mellow 
them marvellously, by God’s grace. Assuredly they need 
something better to preach than what they now give their 
people; and possibly they would learn it in the chamber of 
suffering. I would not wish any man a long time of sickness 
and pain; but a twist now and then one might almost ask 
for him. A sick wife, a new-made grave, poverty, slander, 
sinking of spirit, might teach lessons nowhere else to be 
learned so well. Trials drive us to the realities of religion.” 
We shall, we fear, horrify Mr. Spurgeon by saying that we 
believe this to be disputable doctrine,—an idea founded not so 
much on any teaching from above, or any result of accumu- 
lated experience, as on that desire which men seem unable to 
forego, to account in a simple way for the great mystery of 
pain. That suffering tends in some minds to sanctification, is 
a proposition too old to be lightly disputed; but Mr. Spurgeon, 
we suspect, means a great deal more than that, and a great 
deal more than he could verify by observation of mankind. 
He means that pain is spiritually good for all; that all are 
the better, as he says, for rheumatism; that suffering, 
in short, especially the suffering of painful disease, mellows 
the general human heart. That is not true; is so far 
from true, that if we confine the word “mellows” to its 
popular sense, which is ripening accompanied by softness— 
one or two things, notably nuts, ripen into hardness—it is 
absolutely and demonstrably false. It is true, or true 
enough for the basis of a hypothesis, that sickness unto 





death usually softens; but it is not the pain which softens, 
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view of another life, or rather, the more 

pone o Rat the nothingness of this one. Even that effect 
ri pearbn limited, for if it were universal, it would be felt by 

all soldiers under heavy fire, and it is notorious that they 

often come out of a severe campaign, and especially out 

of an unusually bloody field, greater brutes than they went 

in. ‘There are no criminals so cruel as some disbanded 

soldiers. Familiarity has cured them of a natural awe which 

seems essential to soundness of character, and even to perfect 

sanity. It is true, also, that on that large class of shallow 

beings who are unable to feel the sense of responsibility, or 

realise the obligations of life any more than birds do, or seem 

to do, sickness does sometimes exert a steadying effect, making 

it clear to them, we fancy, that their happiness rests on con- 

ditions which are accidental, or which, at all events, an aceident 

may pulverise. A period of poverty, however, does that for 

such people, as Mr. Spurgeon must have noticed, even more 

effectually than sickness, perhaps because it is unaccompanied 

by any lowering of the capacity alike for emotion and for fear. 

Terror is a great drill-serjeant, and in sickness the liability 

to terror—at least, that is the experience of the present writer 

—often dies away. But to say that disease accompanied by 

pain—for that, we suppose, is the meaning of Mr. Spurgeon’s 

special illustration from rheumatism—usually mellows the 

heart, is a totally unfounded statement. We will not ask Mr. 

Spurgeon, though we fairly might, whether he himself ever 

felt himself mellowed by toothache, whether, in fact, twelve 

hours of that most preposterous of tortures did not leave him 
consciously less of a Christian, so far as serenity is Christian, 
than he was before, for that would be to take an unfair 
advantage; but we will assert that a large proportion of 
human beings, probably more than half, are rendered by 
painful suffering worse persons than they were. Their hearts 
are not only not mellowed, but are hardened, like Pharaoh’s, 
under a sense, quite irrational it may be, but quite instinctive, 

of being hardly used. Very few of them go quite as far as 

Marie Bashkirtseff, and cry aloud, as that baby of genius did 
when informed that she had phthisis, “It is J, O God! I! T!! 
I!!!” but their minds go a long way in that direction. Their 

selfishness is affronted instead of soothed, and they fall into 

the semi-defiant mood of the soldier or servant who conceives 
himself oppressed yet is precluded even from remonstrating 
reply. Their temper is anger in its sullen form, not mellow- 
ness, an anger which we have known continue in cases where 
illness has produced disfigurement or incapacity—as, for 
example, in that commonest of cases, incapacity to ride again 
—permanently through life. The ill-conditioned do not benefit 
by suffering, nor the resentful, nor, except in rare cases, the vain; 
while inan enormous number of cases its only effect is a reduc- 
tion of vitality, and consequently of the power of the will to 
overcome repining. We should say, indeed, that among the 
overstrung nervous city populations of modern times, the 
millions whose mental interests, or rather the objects pre- 
sented to their minds, are too numerous and too rapidly 
changed for their assimilating power, this lowering of vitality 
and will was the main result of sickness, and that to them one 
of the material conditions of being good—if we may affront 
Providence by a remark which seems to impugn its wisdom— 
is a sufficient supply of health. In the majority, of course, 
the lowered vitality reveals itself in that disposition to 
curse inaudibly, and without consciously sinning, which we 
call in women querulousness and in men temper; but in 
a large number it reveals itself in positive harshness, 
the temper, perhaps, of David when, as he lay dying, 
he, naturally a man of cheerful soldierly and shepherd 
temper, ordered his old comrade’s execution. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes read the human heart more profoundly, we suspect, 
than Mr. Spurgeon, when he made his Calvinist deacon turn 
suddenly worse, and almost detest instead of loving the whole 
human race, because a lusty young fellow had trodden heavily 
on his toe. Mr. Spurgeon may say that at all events the 
deacon would take more care for the future where and how 
he himself trod about, and that it is in the development 
of sympathy that the use of sickness appears; but we 
should, with one reserve, demur even to that. It is true 


that men, being the slaves of experience, have often a 
difficulty in comprehending the pain they have never felt, 
just as children never understand certain mental emotions; 
but the majority do not sympathise because they suffer 
or have suffered. 


Rather they wish to pass on the pain, 





and so, however slightly, lessen their own by destroying 
its apparent limitation to themselves. ‘ Let us all suffer,” is 
the instinctive feeling, ‘and then we shall all be pitied.” So 
far from pain awakening pity, men have committed murder 
under its influence, and selected for victims those who had no 
hand in its infliction. Mr. Spurgeon, we are sincerely grieved 
to note from published bulletins, is a martyr to gout, and 
may find that it makes him sympathetic; but did he ever see 
that most genuine sign of grace in anybody but himself? 
Certainly that is not the popular experience. 

We question the sympathy as well as the mellowness pro- 
duced by pain, and we can, we think, bring forward one 
argument which the pastor of the Tabernacle will instantly 
acknowledge. Health, not disease, is Nature’s will—that is, 
God’s will—or otherwise whence comes that vis medicatriz 
nature, that disposition of the wound to close itself and pro- 
duce a suture, upon which every doctor most relies? Does 
God designedly thwart, in Mr. Spurgeon’s apprehension, so 
divine a means of grace, or build up frames allowed to throw 
off disease in order that its beneficent effect may not be felt ? 
Or how does he himself reconcile it to his conscience to advocate 
sound hygiene, as we believe he has often done, when unsound 
hygiene would exercise so fine a spiritual effect? Surely if 
his prescription of six weeks’ rheumatism is to make of an 
indifferent pastor a good one, his duty is, so far as he can, to 
produce the rheumatism, to lecture on the spiritual virtue of 
damp beds, and preach on the mental soundness to be obtained 
by sitting in a draught in the rain. In truth, however, it is 
useless either to joke or argue with him, for he must, with 
his almost unique experience in disciples, know far better than 
we do how numerousare those in whom perfect health has pro- 
duced a certain sweetness of nature and a readiness to feel 
for all who suffer, which are not, indeed, the equivalents of 
Christian character, but are its most promising foundations. 
The Puritan soldier, who is to him probably one of the noblest 
figures of earth, was not exactly a sickly man, nor were most 
of the early martyrs, as they stepped forward to meet the 
lions. St. Paul had some permanent trouble, which may have 
been a disease, and he was certainly a weak man; but St. Peter 
had been a fisherman, accustomed to row all day, and probably 
from the hour of his birth to that of his martyrdom, had never 
had a headache. Some of the most saintly of men and women 
have passed through long lives singularly unharassed by 
physical pain, from which, again, many of the great philan- 
thropists, if we read their memoirs aright, have been much more 
free than the great scourges of mankind. It was not health 
which made of Ivan the Terrible such a tyrant, nor did Carlo 
Borromeo face the plague out of any sympathy derived from 
rheumatism. Mr. Spurgeon has once or twice repudiated 
asceticism in the most manly fashion, even, if he is not belied, 
giving scandal by a declaration that if he had to preach twice 
a day, he wanted a glass of porter to preach on; and he must 
perceive that if his idea about sickness is well founded, it 
is to asceticism, the mortification of the body in order to 
benefit the mind, that it must inevitably lead. We do not 
believe in asceticism either, except possibly for peculiar 
natures, holding that the body is more perfectly forgotten in 
an easy-chair than in a hair-shirt ; but still less do we believe 
in the soul-healing virtues of rheumatism or any other painful 
disease. Long life is often a misery which does not educate ; 
wealth is always in some sense a temptation, if only because 
it is such an easy power to misuse; and health may tend to 
the development of the pride of life. But for all that, our 
ancestors were not blaspheming when they asked of God to 
permit their Sovereigns “in health and wealth long to live.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
RETURNING TO THE WORLD—A NEW FORM OF ADVERTISE- 
MENT—THE AUTHOR’S OPINION OF HIMSELF. 
THERE is something curious in returning to the world after 
a long illness or a long absence, during which much has hap- 
pened to ourselves contradictory of the ordinary tenor of life, 
and probably tending to make ourselves more important in 
our own eyes. Illness has this effect in a remarkable degree. 
Why it should give to the sufferer the sensation of superiority 
it does, the conviction of being more interesting than he was 
before, more worthy of discussion, the natural object not only 
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of the cares and attentions of everybody immediately sur- 
rounding him, but of inquiry and thought on the part of 
a much wider circle, would seem strange if it were not 
so common. After all, there is no moral superiority in 
the fact of being ill; yet it is a sensation which we all share. 
The remembrance of the pain often goes completely from the 
mind, but seldom the slight yet agreeable complaisance with 
which we all talk of the time “when I was ill.” It raises us 
somehow in our own esteem, perhaps because it makes us an 
object for the time of much more importance to our friends. 
The time when “ I was at the worst ;” when there were so many 
inquiries at the door every day; when the anxious doctor, or 
even doctors, came back twice or thrice in the twenty-four 
hours, and the very world seemed to stand still to watch the 
crisis,—what a sense of almost pleasure it leaves behind! 
And all who care for us are so grateful to us for getting well! 
The steps we take towards recovery are so applauded, as if we 
had some merit in them! This is one of those unconsidered 
compensations which are mingled with all evil, and which make 
one feel the impossibility of saying even of suffering that it is 
an unmixed harm. 


And how curious to find that during that time of seclusion, 
so full of importance to us, the world has gone upon its trivial 
way in its usual routine, bustling, hurrying, doing an infinite 
deal of nothing, having made scarcely any progress in what it 
was about when we were withdrawn from our share in the 
busy scene! This probably heightens a little our complaisance 
of convalescence, enhancing the consciousness that we have 
been distinguishing ourselves by all that we have gone through, 
while the other people have wasted their time so culpably. 
We have looked in the face of death, perhaps, with a calm and 
heroism very reassuring to ourselves to remember, and highly 
edifying to all our friends. We have come off victorious in 
many conflicts with that black knight called Pain. What 
have you been doing, all you well people? Pretending to do 
business in Parliament, and only succeeding in preventing any 
business from being done,—pretending to amuse yourselves in 
society, and only boring yourselves to the utmost possibility 
of human endurance. You have got “no forrader” than when 
we were withdrawn from your company. Money has been turned 
over in great quantities from one hand to another, but no real 
riches have been added to the universal well-being. Yes, the 
Forth Bridge has been opened, with a present highly satisfac- 
tory result of two hours’ additional time lost between London 
and the North; and Mr. Stanley has got a few honorary degrees, 
and the freedom of a few enlightened cities. How much less 
dignified, how much less interesting than the proceedings in 
the sick-chamber, where we in the meantime have been proving 
what mettle we were of, and how we could meet some of the 
ills that flesh is heir to like a man. 


I note with much amusement one of the first things that 
comes to light as the landscape clears, and its outlines become 
distinct once more, an altogether novel and clever form of 
advertisement, which seems to have been used with immense 
success in the columns of an evening paper. In this paper, 
according to the light thrown by after-events, there must have 
appeared an unfavourable notice of a recent novel or novelette. 
That I may not aid in the promulgation of the puff, I 
will not name its name,—all the more that I have not seen 
either the book or the article. The author, however, is a man 
who has attained considerable note, chiefly by eccentricity 
and a masterly assumption of being somebody, to which the 
world is very ready to give in. For my own part, I think that 
this too has been a clever way of advertising, and that the 
gentleman in question is a man of real ability, though he has 
condescended to attract public attention by posing more or 
less as a charlatan. However, that is unimportant to the 
immediate incident in hand. An unfavourable review is a 
thing to which every writer exposes himself in the course 
of nature, and though it is an antiquated and a silly 
thing to suppose that such a missile is aimed at him 
by private spite or malice, still there are circumstances 
in which it is difficult not to do so. Perhaps the critic has 
been out of temper, out of spirits, cross—to use an expressive 
feminine word—and has accordingly treated the harmless 
book which happened to fall in his way at that inauspicious 
moment as if it were a personal enemy. The majority of 
writers, when they pass through such an experience, are 
angry, but hold their tongues. They are silent, though the 
fire burns—perhaps they look forward with grim satisfaction 








to another moment in the future when it shall be in their 
power to catch him, the cross critic, tripping—and they 
console themselves with this thought, or with the other very 
banal but comforting sentiment, that a critic is a man 
who has failed in doing anything himself, and therefore 
is full of gall for those who have done something—, 
theory from which many (literary) gentlemen derive much 
satisfaction. But in the present instance, the very clever 
author has done far better than this. He has made his critic 
fulfil the part for him which several fine artists have filled 
for certain enterprising soap-dealers. The hostile newspaper 
has become his advertising medium. He has written letter 
after letter—duly, in the interest of fair play, printed in the 
columns of the offending journal—defending himself and his 
book. Nobody has been able for several days to take up that 
paper without finding in it nearly a column of rather piquant 
writing about—let us say, “The Statue of John Smith.” | 
confess that, though I am considerably acquainted with the 
tricks of the trade, a faint desire to send to the library for 
“ John Smith” has stirred in my mind, and when it comes to 
the bookstalls and the price of 1s.,I shall certainly buy it. 
It is the newest and most refined and ingenious mode of 
“puffing” that has yet been invented. There is something 
quite masterly and, on the broad ground of human interest, 
delightful in thus making your adversary into a sort of 
sandwich-man to carry your advertisement about the world. 
We clap our hands at the ingenuity of the device. 


But it is also a suggestion, as most of the expedients of genius 
are. The soap-dealers in question are, I believe, the greatest 
advertisers known, and have been feasted in consequence as 
patrons, if not of Literature, yet of the Press, in this supreme 
character. But they must often be at their wits’ end for a new 
method. Would not this be worth their attention P I should not 
myself mind, for a consideration, taking the part of the bitter 
critic, and running amuck against the superlative soap,—that 
it was not matchless, either for the hands or complexion; 
that I could no more shave with it than with a piece of 
Edinburgh Rock, &e. And though the Spectator would 
not open its pages to the ensuing controversy, there are 
other vehicles of public opinion which no doubt would 
do so with the happiest results. The controversy might 
be made one of the brightest and most amusing possible. 
Everybody would read it, especially if the advocates on both 
sides threw a little mud at each other in the intervals of attack 
and defence; and if there remains any appreciable part of the 
public which does not already, seduced by art and impelled by 
posters, employ their remarkable soap, no doubt that obstinate 
section of the community would give in at last. 


On the whole, I think there is something to be said for the 
principle of taking an author’s opinion as to the work he has 
produced in preference to a critic’s. He (the former) must 
know so much more about it. Has he not lived with it, 
elaborated every line, gone over and over it with loving care, 
probably for weeks or months, in all moods? Whereas the 
latter has only read it once (perhaps not even that), and 
probably when he was cross. A man has a hundred things to 
make him cross which have nothing to do with the work he is 
called upon to review. His wife may have been aggravating, 
his children noisy, his banker disagreeable: bankers have a way 
of being very disagreeable sometimes, without giving a poor 
man any excuse for knocking them down: and to be savage 
with the first book that comes to hand after, and wreak 
one’s vengeance upon it for the sake of that other book where 
one’s name figures on the wrong side of the page, is so natural. 
Whereas, if such a thing should happen to the author, he has 
all the more reason for caressing his own production and 
setting forth its beauties. “The book is neither dull nor 
tedious,” says the manly writer. I feel a respect for the man 
who has the courage of his convictions, and says this boldly. 
“My God! what a genius I had when I wrote that book,” said 
Swift, half-mad and wholly miserable, going back upon the 
work of his youth; and there is nothing more pathetic, more 
tragic, in all literature. Wordsworth, without any miserable- 
ness or despair, was, we all know, of the same opinion; and 
there are other great poets who hold similar views. Should 
not they know best? Down with the critics! But yet one 
must allow that a new and most ingenious way has been thus 
discovered for making use and capital out of even that objec- 
tionable craft. 
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MY RAVENS. 

le, perhaps, can boast of having been the owners 
pet aw poke than have fallen to my lot. With one 
exception, I had them as callow blind young from their cradles 
in the mountains. Their habits of life, therefore, were 
moulded upon the scenes and language with which they were 
daily familiar, so that every addition to the catalogue of 
imitation could be easily chronicled. One circumstance soon 
arrested my attention—it was too marked not to have such 
an effect—and that was the great difference which so 
manifestly existed between the intelligence, quickness of 
apprehension, and restless activity of different individuals, 
independent of any sexual distinctions, or other influential 
circumstances. The great delight of one, a dull learner of 
words and actions, was to join any person, whenever an 


opportunity occurred, and sit moping, half-asleep, uttering a. 


low guttural croak. The drone had scarcely sense enough to 
keep clear of accidents. At length, too confiding in the 
companionship of strange lads, it received such injuries as 
entailed a quietus,—no great grief to me. The next was of 
a very different stamp. No sooner could he toddle, after 
leaving the nest, than he began to attempt various short 
excursions about the premises, reconnoitring the ground, and 
endeavouring to repeat his name, ‘Jerry,’ which he was 
sedulously taught at feeding hours. No need, however, 
to dwell upon his pupilage, neither will space permit to 
produce all the anecdotes which his life supplied in such 
abundance. Suffice it to say, at the commencement, that he 
was a paragon of intelligence among birds. His palate was 
nowise dainty, a tallow candle being as much relished as a slice 
of butter, the only preference, for they were both stolen, being 
given to that which was most accessible. And in order to gain 
access to any kind of food upon which he set his affections, his 
heavy beak was driven through a window, so enabling him to 
carry off an apple, a cake, or a candle. There was in him a 
strange taste for stimulants, but how acquired I cannot satis- 
factorily explain,—certainly not hereditary. Cowslip-wine was 
his favourite beverage; and he might have imbibed the habit of 
tippling by sipping the drops left in a wine-glass, to which he 
had often access, and which was occasionally mauled with his 
sledge-hammer of a beak, after he had drained the dregs. 
Upon trial, I found him willing and able to drink off a glass of 
cowslip-wine at a draught. This had its due effect. He was 
excited, flapped about the yard, crying out loudly: “Jerry! 
What, Jerry! What, Jerry! Ah, Jerry! Ah, rogue!” Such 
an exhibition encouraged me to give a little more. Toa wine- 
glass full of his favourite drink was added a large table-spoon 
full of rum. As usual, he drank off without hesitation, and 
walked away. At first I was afraid that the stimulant had 
done him harm; his manner was so quiet and his voice so sub- 
dued, so little appearance, indeed, was there of excitement. 
But only wait awhile, and what a change! He commenced ina 
moment a most furious raid upon the poultry. He leaped upon 
the backs of ducks, and hammered their heads with his beak 
most unmercifully; then pursued the hens, catching them by 
their tail-feathers, which were twitched out; and holding old 
chanticleer by his fine arched plumes, to his great consterna- 
tion, till he made him scream as if he were about to be killed. 
The last act of this drama was, that he most determinedly set 
upon a drake—perhaps in spiteful remembrance of some past 
grievance—as if resolved to destroy poor quack. But his 
vindictive prowess was overcome by the power of stimulants 
within. In the midst of the fray, ‘Jerry’ slipped, and fell 
over helpless on his back into a channel. He was dead-drunk. 
I gathered him up, stowed him away in his usual roosting- 
place, where he slept for several hours, and then again 
appeared on the scene of action, quiet, but none the worse for 
his spree. 

Another raven, at a much later date, came into my possession 
when he was full grown and tolerably educated. My first 
acquaintance with him was on hearing the cry of “ Cuckoo!” 
repeated with such exact resemblance to that of the well-known 
harbinger of spring—though it was not then that bird’s season 
—that I set to work to make out the source. The performer 
was our glossy black friend, who immediately introduced him- 
self as ‘Ralph! ’—‘ Cuckoo, Cuckoo!” I happened to 
mention this curious interview to my friend. He expressed a 
wish to have the stranger, so I purchased him, and trans- 
ferred him to his new home. On these more spacious pre- 
mises, ‘Ralph’ soon found other employment besid:s eryir g 





“Cuckoo!” There was work to be done. His new master 
had a fine crop of swede turnips, and had observed that early 
in a morning his newly arrived visitor was busy among the 
crop, talking and, as was thought, probably destroying snails 
and other insects injurious to the roots. This apparently good 
work went on day after day, till at last his master considered 
it desirable to inspect the character and extent of his labours. 
And a pretty inspection it was! He had scooped out deep 
holes in the top parts of the turnips, so as to let in water, 
destructive of the roots as the season advanced ; and so indus- 
trious had the bird been, that he had seriously injured many 
carts of turnips. An unlucky hit for his master, but good 
fortune for me. My friend, disgusted with the extent of 
mischief, immediately made me a gratuitous offer of the bird. 
I accepted, and ‘ Ralph’ was speedily domiciled. Very happy 
he was in his new quarters, and not long before he again found 
fresh scenes of mischief. Oh, the flowers, the flowering shrubs, 
and the ladies’ dresses and heels, whenever a visit was made to 
the garden! It was often needful for me to escape from the 
many objurgations which were delivered on account of “ that 
disagreeable bird.” However, amidst all threats, ‘Ralph’ 
and I held our own for many years, to the amusement 
and delight of many visitors who made his acquaintance. 
Among these was my esteemed friend, the Professor, who 
was much interested with ‘Ralph’s’ accurate imitation of 
a horse snorting, which had been lately learned by listening 
to horses brought to water at the river. The Professor also 
amused himself in instructing my little daughter to charge 
‘ Ralph’ with a long stick, and beat him off when heattempted 
to seize and wrench a doll from her hands. The bird was 
always delighted to plan a bit of mischief upon children. And 
to this end he rarely lost an opportunity of rushing forth and 
making merriment among the boys on their way to and from 
school. ‘ Ralph’ lived with us many years; but after a time 
his sight was affected, and the disease, gradually extending 
from the eyes to the brain, produced epileptic fits, in an attack 
of which he died. Ravens are apt to become blind when kept 
long in confinement. Three in my possession have suffered 
more or less from loss of sight. The last one, reared from 
the nest nearly twenty years ago, has been long blind. On 
visiting him some time ago, I found him apparently happy 
and merry. He recognised the voice of a stranger, and 
immediately called out, “ What’s up?” The raven in confine- 
ment has a habit of hiding a portion of the food given to him. 
This was a marked propensity in the character of ‘ Ralph.’ And 
when he became blind, I learned that his sense of smell was of 
little or no service to him in taking or concealing his food. If 
a bit of meat or potato was placed before him, he groped 
after it by beating his bill on the ground, often wide of the 
mark, till he found it. Still a portion was reserved for con- 
cealment, and a suitable place being discovered by searching 
in his darkness, there, generally at the foot of an outbuilding 
covered with ivy, was deposited his treasure. But stores of 
food thus deposited were never afterwards discovered. So long 
as his eyesight was tolerably clear, periodical visits were made 
to these depdts, the contents being removed to satisfy a 
craving appetite; but when his vision became so obscured 
as to be of no more use than to aid him imperfectly in 
moving with difficulty from place to place, he never gave 
any proof that the sense of smell supplanted the loss of 
sight; on the contrary, when he was adding fresh scraps to 
his old hoard, the odour from the long-concealed, putrid piece 
of animal food produced no effect upon his olfactory organs. 


The raven, however, is not the only bird which confinement, 
age, and probably improper food afflict with blindness. 
Similar instances have occurred to me among canaries and 
goldfinches, and it is interesting to watch the stratagems to 
which these patient little creatures have recourse to obviate 
the privation. A blind canary, which had been accustomed, 
while his sight was good, to watch the cage decked with 
groundsel, was in the habit of sitting at one end of his perch 
listening attentively to ascertain on which side of his enclosure 
the greenmeat was to be placed. Having satisfied himself as 
to the direction to be taken, he cautiously moved step by step 
along the wires, groping with his bill, till he came in contaet 
with the desired dainty. 


These anecdotes supply material for a few remarks. And, 
first, as regards the comparative imitative powers of the 
parrot and raven. The parrot seems to have a greater facility 
of learning words, and therefore has a more copious vocabulary. 
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But I doubt whether ‘ Polly,’ and even her grey congeners, are 
able to compete with ‘Jerry’ in distinctness of enunciation. 
The raven’s natural voice, being deep-toned, is easily modulated 
to that of man; and certainly I have heard the pitch and 
intonation of an individual voice so imitated, so well copied, 
that it was impossible to determine whether it was human or 
the performance of a clever feathered imitator. Then, in 
reference to action, the raven is much superior. Holding up 
a foot to the face was the only piece of imitation which ‘ Polly’ 
attempted. But ‘Jerry’s’ resources were endless. Plant a 
border of flowers, and you would have him watching you at a 
distance ; as soon as you had left, he would take your place, 
root them all up, and replant them after his own fashion. 
Thus he once dealt with more than two dozen of newly 
planted rose-trees, the only difference being that each shrub, on 
being dug up, was placed crosswise in its hole. I have already 
remarked that different individuals of the same species exhibit 
different degrees of intelligence. This was well marked in a 
comparison between ‘Jerry’ and ‘Ralph.’ The former, of 
whose biography I have given but a mere sketch, limited toa 
more circumscribed province for learning, was much the more 
inventive, finding opportunities for word and action which you 
would never think of, whereas the latter would let pass many 
events unheeded which seemed to be just the requirements for 
the exercise of intelligence. I should say, to speak humanly, 
that ‘ Ralph’ had talent, but ‘Jerry’ was a genius. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“FADS” AND PRINCIPLES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I have always felt that the Spectator was injuring 
political morality by continually sneering at its neighbours’ 
convictions as “fads.” But my own convictions have so often 
been among those singled out for this kind of scorn, that I 
have been unwilling to enter into a controversy in which, while 
attempting to defend a general principle, I might seem to be 
merely advocating a particular measure. But your attack on 
Mr. Caine gives me a chance of which I hasten to avail myself. 
I do not agree with Mr. Caine in the importance which he 
attaches to the particular measure which he is opposing; 
indeed, I am a little doubtful as to the wisdom of the opposi- 
tion to it altogether. But most assuredly I should feel no 
right to lay down so absolutely as the Spectator does, the 
relative proportions of the questions at issue. If I believed, 
as Mr. Caine doubtless does, that the question was between 
the spread of drunkenness all over England, and the establish- 
ment of one particular form of Parliamentary government, 
I should shrink from saying that the latter was the more 
important question. And however I decided, I certainly 
should not try to stifle the rise of individual judgment by such 
a phrase as “ fads.” 

In the same spirit, the Whigs of 1832 were irritated at being 
hampered by Buxton’s “fad” about the abolition of slavery ; 
and men of both parties for a long time sneered at Lord 
Astley’s “fad” of factory legislation. I have even known 
people who ventured to condemn the Spectator as “faddist ” 
for its opposition to vivisection. Of course, the difficulty of 
arguing this question arises from the fact that “fad,” like all 
slang words, is rather difficult to fix with a definition. Still, 
I suppose it may be roughly defined as “a strong ¢onviction to 
which the leaders of parties are indifferent, and which is put 
forward in a manner likely to embarrass party organisation.” 
If that is an incorrect definition, perhaps the Spectator 
would favour me with an amendment. I believe the more 
accurately it is defined, the more it will be found that the 
policy implied in the contemptuous use of the word is 
dangerous to public progress and individual honesty.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. E. Maurice. 

South Lodge, Squires Mount, Hampstead. 





[A political “ fad ” is not necessarily a view that oaght not 
to be strongly held, but it is a view to which a disproportionate 
amount of attention is assigned in the determination of votes 
at the poll. We ourselves hold what is called the anti- 
vivisection view very strongly indeed, but under ordinary, or 
even at present, under any easily conceivable circumstances, 
we should no more think of determining our vote by that 
question principally, than by a question arising upon a change 
in the standards of the Education Code. Of course, we should 








not say the same of the abolition of slavery, which was a 
question far higher in moral importance than almost any 
other.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CANON LIDDON AND “LUX MUNDI.” 

(To tHE Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.”} 
S1zr,—Canon Liddon replies to my letter with his unfailing 
courtesy and candour. He objects, however, to being treated 
as an advocate of a mechanical and literal theory of inspira- 
tion, which he considers obsolete, and claims to belox.¢ to the- 
dynamical school. The matter is too serious for verbal 
distinctions. 

As I understood his argument, he urged that Christ, being- 
incapable of error, could not quote what is not true in sub- 
stance, nor could he quote from a work containing errors of 
fact; and that, consequently, his quotations from the Old 
Testament give it an authority beyond its own witness to. 
itself. I can quite understand a scholar holding this view, 
and also maintaining that the quotations made by Christ are 
paraphrastic rather than literal, and that, although they do 
not follow the words exactly, they do follow the sense and 
substance, and hence claiming to belong to a dynamical school 
of interpretation. 

My contention is, and has been, that this theory will not 
meet the facts, and is therefore untenable and dangerous,— 
quite as untenable and dangerous as the theory of plenary 
inspiration, once widely defended. 

When quotations are made from two versions of a book 
which differ inter se, not only verbally but as to matters of 
fact, how can it be said that the quotations attest the absolute- 
verity and give the character of inspiration to both or either 
version? Are we to understand that in the attitude he has. 
adopted, Canon Liddon limits his test of inspiration to the few 
passages actually quoted by Christ in which the Septuagint 
agrees with the Hebrew version? If this be so, it surely 
carries us a very short way indeed. I was certainly under the 
impression that, like others who have taken the same side, he 
treated Christ’s quotations not merely as attesting the truth 
of the words quoted, that is, of the sample, but of the whole,—as 
establishing, for instance, the authority of the Books of Daniel 
and Jonah, and not merely of two verses quoted from those 
books. This view seems to me to be answered completely by 
showing that there are, in fact, two Old Testaments whose 
statements are irreconcilable, and both of which are quoted 
from; and to be further answered by the fact that the vast 
majority of the quotations are from a translation which can 
be shown to contain numerous errors. 

Christ’s purpose in making his quotations was homiletic. He 
was putting a new creed before men, and exhorting them toa 
higher moral and ethical ideal. To illustrate his argument, 
he quoted from what was recognised by his hearers as a work 
of the first authority, which they, and he no doubt held, con- 
tained “The Truth.” It was the lesson to be drawn from the 
facts, rather than the facts themselves, which was alone im- 
portant to him; hence it signified not that he should have 
called a certain prophet “ Zacharias, the son of Barachias ” 
(Matt. xxiii., 35), when referring to a passage in Chronicles 
(II. Chron. xiv., 20), in which he is named the son of Jehoida. 
He did not profess (nor have we any warrant for believing 
that it was his aim) to give to the whole library of books, of 
different origins and values, which we call the Old Testament, 
a larger authority than it already possessed; and it seems to 
me we are burdening men’s faith with an intolerable yoke if 
we make Christ responsible for attesting the truth of irrecon- 
cilable and contradictory statements, because he quotes illus- 
trations and lessons for his homilies from a priceless book 
containing so many human elements. It is because, with 
many other people, I value the high authority of Canon 
Liddon as a teacher very greatly, that I feel how supremely 
important it is that a great Master in Israel should not nail an 
indefensible banner to the mast, and induce a large number of 
anxious men, who have the responsibility of teaching others, 
and who lean upon his judgment, to commit themselves to a 
position which neither logic nor history supports. 

If the position he has taken up cannot be supported by 
more cogent reasons than those produced, it would seem to be 
a duty for one of the most honest of men, to whose character 
the Bishop of Durham s0 recently applied such well-deserved 
compliments, to allow that, in his anxiety to defend “the 
Ark,” he may have stretched his hand too far. Canon Liddon 
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ast man who should be found echoing the retro- 
de step taken by the Genevan Reformers, who, in their 
re te to set up the Bible against the Church as the 
: ler of Faith, proceeded to tie up in strict definition what is 
sem perhaps so impossibie, to define as Inspiration. 
ay conclusion, I must apologise to Mr. Hobson for a stupid 
lapsus calami, by which I described his letter as anonymous. 
Atheneum Club, July Ist. Henry H. Howorrs. 
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OUR LORD’S AUTHORITY. 

[1.o THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The gravity of the question raised by Canon Liddon 
(and, I may add, by Archdeacon Denison also) may be pleaded 
as an excuse for venturing to contribute a few thoughts towards 
the solution of the problem of which he treats. 

I share his estimate, as I have lately shown elsewhere, of 
the conclusions towards which the followers of Wellhausen 
and Kuenen are drifting. I do not share his convictions 
as to the right way of meeting those conclusions. To me 
it seems best to challenge free inquiry, to examine the 
theories which lead to them, to test both premisses and 
the inferences from them by thorough and honest in- 
vestigation. He speaks from another standpoint. ‘If you 
question,’ he practically says, * the authorship of Deuteronomy 
or Daniel, you are questioning also the authority of Christ. 
You cannot examine the composition of the Pentateuch as an 
open question, without abandoning your faith in the Nicene 
Greed. The indwelling of the Logos in the human nature of 
our Lord involved an absolute exemption from any error on 
any question whatever, on any point, however incidental, on 
which he has spoken, however indirectly. Inquiry is there- 
fore estopped to him who believes in the Incarnation. If he 
enters on it (as, e.g., Dr. Pusey did in the case of Daniel), he 
must enter on it with a foregone conclusion.’ 

Iown that to me the position which Canon Liddon has thus 
taken up seems to approximate over-closely to that of Apollin- 
arianism. The “reasonable soul” of our Lord’s humanity is 
so pervaded by the Divine Word, that it does not develop 
and acquire its knowledge after the manner of the souls of 
other men. It loses its limitations, and therefore its reality. 
‘There is no real growth in wisdom. The questions of the boy 
to his teachers are “Socratic questions” intended to expose 
theirignorance. The one solitary exception to the omniscience 
of our Lord’s human nature, the anima rationalis, is that in 
which he himself disclaims it. He could not share the current 
beliefs of his time, in matters of history, criticism, or science, 
in any case in which that belief was erroneous. 

I feel to the full the difficulty of formulating a definition on 
a question at once so grave and so mysterious, but I venture 
tothink that we may at least approximate, in this case, to such 
a definition by the argument from analogy. There were pre- 
Judings of the Incarnation in the presence, in the human 
soul, of the “ Light that lighteth every man” who does not 
refuse the light. There have been, and are, “ extensions of 
the Incarnation” in the presence of the “Christ in us,” 

through which we also are made “ partakers of the Divine 
Nature.” In these cases it will be admitted by the most 
devout believers that the presence works through revealing to 
our souls the will, the nature, the attributes of God. Noone 
dreams of connecting it with a revelation of historical, or 
critical, orscientific truths. In these cases the revelation was and 
is imperfect. Our intuitions of divine things are marred and 
<louded by the moral imperfections of our nature. In the person 
of Christ there is the indwelling of the Divine Logos, subject 
itself to the kenosis of which St. Paul speaks by the fact of its 
so indwelling, in a human nature in which there is no moral 
imperfection. In him, therefore, as in no other, before or 
after, the human soul received the fullness of all knowledge 
that was necessary to his work as the Redeemer of the World, 
the Revealer of the Father, the Prophet of Mankind. But, if 
we follow on the lines which analogy suggests to us, the com- 
munication of that knowledge to his human nature did not 
necessarily involve its illumination on points that lay outside 
that work. There might be, to use Jeremy Taylor’s phrase, a 
“suspension of the emanations” of the divine wisdom. Is it 
wise, therefore, to argue as if the absence of knowledge on such 
points were fatal to our belief in him, as speaking the things 
which the Father had given him to speak? Our faith in the 
continuity of the divine work of education may lead us to 





enter on questions affecting the Old Testament in the confident | it was “you who thought it was necessary to have Major 


expectation that inquiry will show that, written as it is “by 
divers portions and in divers manners,” it bears its witness to 
him, and is, with whatever mixture of human elements, a true 
record of a divine work. But would it follow, even if the 
authorship of Deuteronomy or Daniel were disproved, or left 
an unsolved question (as many, for example, leave the author- 
ship of Ecclesiastes or the Song of Solomon), that he was less, 
in word, act, and life, the Revealer of the Father? Even 
the authoritative teaching of the Latin Church limits the 
infallibility of its head to things de fide and judgments 
pronounced ex cathedré. May we not be content with 
an infallibility in Christ which includes all things that 
pertain to the will and character of God, to bis own 
nature, and to his own work? I doubt the wisdom of 
this introduction of the argument in terrorem, which puts 
the alternative of “all or nothing.” It never has stopped 
inquiry, and it never will. Gainsayers welcome it as a con- 
fession of weakness. It rouses a reaction in the minds of 
honest doubters. It has even something like a perilous 
fascination for those who think that the surrender of inherited 
beliefs is the noblest sacrifice they can make for what they 
look upon as the truth, and tempts them to accept, on imperfect 
evidence, conclusions which, in its absence, they would have 
examined with more caution and with greater thoroughness.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 


Deanery, Wells, Somerset, June 29th. E. H. PLuMPTRE. 





THE SEPTUAGINT THE MAIN SOURCE OF NEW 
TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaTor.’’| 
Srr,—I thank you for your condensed but singularly clear 
conception of the meaning and scope of my letter, in the 
Spectator of June 21st. Oh that one might say of all editors, 
“Such an honest chronicler is Griffiths ”! 

Mr. Howorth is under misapprehension. I did not write 
ex cathedrd, nor mention his “statement,” which I did not 
remember. I wrote simply, as you state, of our Lord’s “own 
quotations ”—all that was before me in the passage I ventured 
to discuss. The larger question, as to all the quotations in 
the New Testament from the Old, was not before me. These 
were not directly our Lord’s. May I ask Mr. Howorth first 
to disprove my careful examination of the Gospel quotations ? 
If he cannot do this, then we are nof—as he infers— 
bound to “treat the Septuagint rather than the Hebrew 
text as inspired;” nor is Dr. Liddon “put in a dilemma” 
at all; nor is his “contention absolutely suicidal,” so far 
as our Lord is concerned, which was the central point of 
his thought, if I remember rightly. If Mr. Howorth will 
critically discuss this point first, of his own knowledge, and 
not by a mere unverified reference to Mr. Grinfield, I will 
gladly go with him into his three hundred and fifty further 
texts outside the Gospels; but let us first know if our Lord 
may be alleged as favouring his inference about the Septuagint 
being inspired. Does he not remember that his one quoted 
“authority ” (Grinfield) actually contends for the inspiration 
of the Septuagint ? Iassure Mr. Howorth that I wrote with 
familiar knowledge of Grinfield’s able book, and of the “ pro- 
found investigation ” of the subject “for many years;” and all 
the texts which he has copied from his “ authority,” or other- 
wise, were before me, and were the very texts which I carefully 
examined. May I suggest that Grinfield, having an extreme 
theory to sustain, is not always reliable for the whole truth? 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Temple Ewell, Dover, June 21st. W. F. Hosson. 





MR. PALGRAVE’S “OLIVER CROMWELL.” 

[To THE EpiTor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—As no animosity against Cromwell inspired the investi- 
gation which led to the production of this book, and as to 
agree with the conclusions reached by its accomplished 
reviewer in the Spectator would give me pleasure, that happy 
accord might be attained if we could agree upon a harmonious 
interpretation of the words and acts of Cromwell and of his 
contemporaries. 

For instance, the opinion that “government by Major- 
Generals” was the Protector’s “invention,” and that he 
subsequently “abandoned” that mode of government “in 
deference to their wishes,” might be readily accepted had not 
Cromwell called upon the military party to bear witness that 
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Generals,” and had not the summons of Parliament been 
forced on him by the Major-Generals that they might by 
statute perpetuate their rule; had they not fought tooth and 
nail to get that Bill passed; and had not their endeavour been 
frustrated mainly by Cromwell’s Parliamentary influence. 

Again, Cromwell’s refusal of the crown might justly be 
credited to his sympathy with “godly men of the same 
spirit” as the “Ironsides,” if the memorable passage which 
the reviewer quotes had been Cromwell’s last word on “ King- 
ship.” But having spoken thus in April, in the following May 
“H. H.,” on two occasions, “ was pleased to declare to several 
of the House that he was resolved to accept that title.” Nor 
can Lambert, Fleetwood, and Disbrowe, whose interference at 
the last moment enforced Cromwell’s abstention, be reckoned 
among the “godly,” for the “three great ones” were the 
leaders of that military junto who merited Cromwell’s sneer 
that “ time was ” when they “ boggled not at the word ‘ King.’” 

To publish a book which does “ belittle” the “ great chief” 
of my brother’s “Visions,” or a great chief in anybody’s 
vision, was to me an ungrateful business: “the pity of it” 
would have restrained me altogether, had not the whole 
history of the Protectorate turned on Cromwell’s conduct» 
especially on those plots which, as the Venetian Ambassador 
remarked, the Government so often invented. In that belief 
lies the interpretation of the Protectorate history. Even if 
the Ambassador’s remark was not fully justified, Cromwell’s 
repeated declaration that his subjects slandered him, accused 
him falsely of creating “feigned necessities” “to persuade 
agreement and consent, and to draw money out of people’s 
purses,” shows how he had shrunk and dwindled in their 
esteem, and accounts for Mazarin’s astounding proposal to 
furnish the man who had stamped victory all over the map 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with “eight thousand 
men” to keep down London, “ for whose fidelity and zeal for 
your service he will answer.” 

To explain the fall of the Cromwell of Dunbar to the Crom- 
well of Whitehall was the sole object of my book ; and I kept 
strictly within my record, acknowledging that the Protector 
sought to do his best for England, with no sordid motives 
nor “shallow hypocrisy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE. 





A TYROLESE TRAGEDY. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘“ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Remembering well two delightful letters in your cor- 
respondence columns some time ago about the “ Doctor-Duke ” 
at Meran, and “ Carthaus,” near here, I feel sure there must 
be many friends of the Tyrol among your readers. Those 
letters were enough to make them, if the friends did not 
already exist among the lovers of the Spectator. May I tell 
them a pitiful story through your columns? 

“ Auf der Mudh” on Monday morning was one of the most 
smiling of Tyrolese Alms. On a corner of level ground were 
perched two peasants’ homes, and the farm-buildings belonging 
to both. It was almost a hamlet. Twenty people lived there, 
—three generations of happy, industrious people in each home, 
and some “labourers ” too, I believe. The dwellings faced due 
south, and commanded views towards the Stelvio Pass, west- 
ward; the Dolomites and long stretches of the Adige, south- 
west and south; and the Home-Mountains of Meran to the 
east ; the Italian mountains in full view in the far south; and 
rocky peaks, and snows, and forests all about them! It was 
an earthly paradise ! 

At mid-day, the whole hamlet was in flames. Twenty-four 
hours later, I stood by the smoking ruins and tried to add up 
the losses. The little child, of three and a half years, who 
set the first house on fire was burnt to death. Two boys, his 
brothers, are badly injured. The inhabitants of that first 
house saved nothing from the wreck,—furniture, provisions, 
clothing, their allis gone. Their pigs, too, were burnt alive. 
An aunt of the children, who came from a neighbouring Alm, 
rescued two babies out of the burning house. The other 
peasants have saved some of their furniture,—hay, straw, and 
other valuables went with the farm-buildings. 

The Tyrolese live very frugally ; but as they own their “ bit 
of land,” they can venture to house themselves well, even 
when their fare is of the plainest (meat, at most, once weekly, 
and for the other days polenta, potatoes, milk, and eggs). The 
best house burnt cost £200, and the other about £75. The 
owners, who were “snug farmers” on Monday morning, were 











beggars that night. If you willallow me, I will constitute my: 
self their deputy beggar with your readers. Herr Miller (Haps. 
burgherhof, Meran, Tyrol) authorises me to say he will receiye 
subscriptions for these poor people ; and I will also thankfully 
receive and acknowledge anything that may be sent me, 
Where the sufferers have nothing, the smallest help is a boon, 
What added a great element of horror to the tragedy was that 
most of the grown-up people belonging to “ Auf der Mudh” 
had come down to Meran before the fire began. It takes three 
and a half hours to climb up to that part of the mountain, 
What a journey for them to make, in full sight of their 
flaming houses ! 

The houses were not insured. Wooden or partly wooden 
houses are very dear to insure. The peasants have so little 
money, they shrink from the expense of insurance, I need 
hardly say.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Lyncu. 

Hapsburgerhof, Meran, Tyrol, Austria, June 25th. 





THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN REASON. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—I do not appear to have been so fortunate as to have 
made my meaning clear to your reviewer. I therefore ask of 
your courtesy space for the following explanatory statements, 

My method consists in a careful examination of the theory 
criticised by me, not in ridiculing it or depreciating its author 
I regard a “mental nature” as a term denoting the psychical] 
power inherent in a material body. Its independent existence 
is then far indeed from being my “ main position.” 

The word “soul” is used by me to signify what Aristotle 
meant by psyche, and as such an entity was supposed to exist 
in every plant, it could hardly be called an “ emotional entity.” 
My reviewer makes a supposition which is not mine, and adds: 
“ This is hardly to be called an explanation of mind at all.” 
Permit me, Sir, to remind your readers that my book was not 
intended to be an explanation of “mind” or of “human 
reason.” It is an “ Examination of Recent Hypotheses Con- 
cerning It.”—I am Sir, &c., St. GeorcE Mivart. 





SELF-SACRIFICE OF A FEMALE STORK. 
(To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The animal world abounds in examples of parental 
affection ; still, the following incident, which I take from a 
German paper, may interest both your scientific and lay 
readers. At Neuendorf, in the Teltow district (Prussia), the 
lightning struck the gable-end of a barn, where a pair of storks 
had built their nest for years. The flames soon caught the 
nest, in which the helpless brood was piteously screaming. 
The mother-stork now protectingly spread out her wings over 
the young ones, with whom she was burnt alive, although she 
might have saved herself easily enough by flight. After a 
short time, the male stork returned, and flew for hours in 
despair round the desolate home.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EIN THIERFREUND. 





THE ELEPHANT ‘HYDER.’ 
(To tHE EpiToR oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “ G.,” forgets that when the lid is 
removed from the wide mouth of the Ali Baba jar used for 
baking in India, the cool air rushes in and reduces the tempera- 
ture, so that there is no difficulty in removing the cakes, either 
by the naked hand of the mahout, or, as in the present case, 
the trunk of the elephant. The remarkable point in the 
incident described is the close resemblance to human cunning 
on the part of the thief in not only replacing the lid, but also 
the stones, and going back to his picket with assumed 
innocence.—I am, Sir, &c., D. Davipson. 
Woodcroft, Clinton Road, Edinburgh, June 23rd. 
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BEATRICE.* 
Mr. Riper HaceGarp has, for the novelist, the great gift 
that he can imagine passion, and passion in very different 
forms. This story is full of genuine passion. Sometimes he 
expresses it with singular power. Sometimes he over-expresses 
it, and we feel that a little more restraint in the language 





* Beatrice: a Novel. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans, 1890. 
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chosen would have added to the strength of the delineation ; 
but even then we never feel that there is anything spurious 
about the passion itself, but only that Mr. Rider Haggard has 
made an attempt to express a true state of human emotion 
which has not altogether succeeded, but which aimed at truth, 
though it did not quite hit its mark. He is just as 
erful in painting mean passions as he is in painting noble 
Indeed, we should say that the passion of Elizabeth 
Granger for Owen Davies’s wealth is quite as powerfully 
painted as the passion of Owen Davies for Beatrice Granger’s 
beauty and gentleness ; yet the former is utterly base, and the 
latter, though hard names are given to it in the course of this 
novel, is at least as deep and disinterested in its origin, though 
selfish enough in its development, as the passion of Geoffrey 
Bingham himself. On almost all the characters touched 
in this story, there is the stamp of a certain intensity, 
which gives the story its character, though it is not often in 
human life that we actually find a group of characters so fixed 
in purpose, so unvacillating, so true to their aims, whether 
those aims be noble or frivolous, as the group of characters 
which live in this story. Even Lady Honoria’s passion for 
the world and its pleasures, is a passion of an intense order. 
And the story is not long enough to show us how these meaner 
passions burn themselves out at times, and show those who 
are possessed by them how empty they are. The chief defect 
of Mr. Rider Haggard as a painter of life, is that he 
selects by preference characters of unswerving fixity of 
aim, while, as a matter of fact, characters of unswerving 
fixity of aim are comparatively rare in human society, 
and certainly not the staple of which it is composed. The 
only powerful picture in this story of a weak character, is that 
of the shabby farmer-clergyman, Mr. Granger; but he, too, 
is vividly sketched, meanness, shiftlessness, parsimony, and all. 
We do not think that the hero and heroine are the best 
pictures in the book. Beatrice, no doubt, is finely painted, and 
a certain grandeur is given to her figure. But Geoffrey 
Bingham is not made impressive to us, except perhaps in 
his relation to his littie daughter, and his supposed spring 
into political greatness is a picture as completely deficient in 
anything like strong imagination as if it occurred in the ordi- 
nary three-volume novel of the circulating libraries. To our 
minds, there is nothing so strong in the story as the picture 
of Owen Davies’s slow, deep, intense, smouldering passion, and 
of the complete absence of wonder, the absolute inability to 
be surprised at anything which happens, which marks his 
sluggish, tenacious nature. Here, for instance, is a delineation 
of the latter characteristic which strikes us as being quite as 
originally conceived as it is powerfully expressed :— 


pow 
passions. 


“ Owen Davies tramped along the cliff with a light heart. The 
wild lashing of the rain and the roaring of the wind did not dis- 
turb him in the least. They were disagreeable, but he accepted 
them as he accepted existence and all its vanities, without remark 
or mental comment. There is a class of mind of which this is the 
prevailing attitude. Very early in their span of life, those 
endowed with such a mind come to the conclusion that the 
world is too much for them. They cannot understand it, so they 
abandon the attempt, and, as a consequence, in their own torpid 
way are among the happiest and most contented of men. Problems, 
on which persons of keener intelligence and more aspiring soul 
fret and foam their lives away as rushing water round a rock, do 
not even break the placid surface of their days. Such men slip 
past them. They look out upon the stars and read of the mystery 
of the universe speeding on for ever through the limitless wastes 
of space, and are not astonished. In their childhood they were 
taught that God made the sun and the stars to give light on the 
earth; that is enough for them. And so it is with everything. 
Poverty and suffering, war, pestilence, and the inequalities of fate, 
madness, life and death, and the spiritual wonders that hedge 
in our being, are things not to be inquired into but accepted. 
So they accept them as they do their dinner or a tradesman’s 
circular.” 


And the description of his mode of accepting his sudden access 
of fortune is singularly vivid :— 


“On board of one of these [ships |], Owen Davies worked in various 
capacities for thirteen long years. He did his drudgery well ; but 
he made no friends, and always remained the same shy, silent, 
and pious man. Then suddenly a relation died without a will, 
and he found himself heir-at-law to Bryngelly Castle and all its 
revenues. Owen expressed no surprise, and to all appearance felt 
none. He had never seen his relation, and never dreamed of this 
romantic devolution of great estates upon himself. But he 
accepted the good fortune as he had accepted the ill, and said 
nothing. The only people who knew him were his shipmates, and 
they could scarcely be held to know him. They were acquainted 
with his appearance and the sound of his voice, and his method 
of doing his duty. Also, they were aware, although he never 








spoke of religion, that he read a chapter of the Bible every 
evening, and went to church whenever they touched at a port. 
But of his internal self they were in total ignorance. This did 
not, however, prevent them from prophesying that Davies was a 
‘deep one,’ who, now that he had got the cash, would ‘blue it’ in 
a way which would astonish them. But Davies did not excel ‘in 
azure feats.’ The news of his good fortune reached him just as 
the brig, on which he was going to sail as first-mate, was taking 
in her cargo for the West Indies. He had signed his contract for 
the voyage, and, to the utter astonishment of the lawyer who 
managed the estates, he announced that he should carry it out. 
In vain did the man of affairs point out to his client that with the 
help of a cheque of £100 he could arrange the matter for him in 
ten minutes. Mr. Davies merely replied that the property could 
wait, he should go the voyage and then retire. The lawyer 
held up his hands, and then suddenly remembered that there are 
women in the West Indies as in other parts of the world. Doubt- 
less his queer client had an object in his voyage. As a matter of 
fact, he was totally wrong. Owen Davies had never interchanged 
a tender word with a woman in his life; he was a creature of 
routine, and it was part of his routine to carry out his agreements 
to the letter. That was all. As a last resource, the lawyer 
suggested that Mr. Davies should make a will. ‘I do not think it 
necessary,’ was the slow and measured answer. ‘The property has 
come to me by chance. If I die, it may as well go to somebody 
else in the same way.’—The lawyer stared. ‘ Very well,’ he said; 
‘it is against my advice, but you must please yourself. Do you 
want any money ?’—Owen thought for a moment. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘I think I should like to have ten pounds. They are building a 
cathedral out there, and I want to subscribe to it.—The lawyer 
gave him the ten pounds without a word; he was struck speech- 
less, and in this condition he remained for some minutes after the 
door had closed behind his client. Then he sprung up with a 
single ejaculation, ‘Mad, mad! like his great-uncle!’ But Owen 
Davies was not in the least mad, at any rate not then; he was 
only a creature of habit. In due course, his agreement fulfilled, 
he sailed his brig home from the West Indies (for the captain 
was drowned in a gale). Then he took a second-class ticket to 
Bryngelly, where he had never been in his life before, and asked 
his way to the Castle. He was told to go to the sea-shore and he 
would see it. He did so, leaving his sea-chest behind him, and 
there, about two hundred paces from the land, and built upon a 
solitary mountain of rock, measuring half-a-mile or so round the 
base, he perceived a vast medieval pile of fortified buildings, with 
turrets towering 300ft. into the air, and edged with fire by the 
setting sun. He gazed on it with perplexity. Could it be that 
this enormous island fortress belonged to him, and if so, how on 
earth did one get to it?” 


Nothing in recent fiction seems to us more remarkable than 
the picture, which succeeds, of the rise and growth of his 
dumb passion for Beatrice Granger, or of the sort of voice 
which it ultimately finds for itself, when it finds a voice at all, 
Then, again, as we have said before, the sketch of Elizabeth 
Granger’s cold and wintry passion for him and his wealth is 
singularly impressive,—quite the second great success of the 
book. The heroine, Beatrice, must come third. Her figure is 
more of a mere ideal than the others; but it is a vivid ideal, 
and it is impossible not to take a deep interest in her. Mr. 
Rider Haggard, as we have hinted, somewhat overdoes his 
attempts to express the visionary side of human life at times, 
and especially when he gives us her mystical dreams. We 
hardly think, for instance, that the dream which Beatrice 
relates to Geoffrey Bingham after their recovery from being 
drowned together, is coherent enough to answer his purpose of 
painting impressively the sense of predestined misfortune 
which he wishes to connect with Beatrice’s feeling for 
Geoffrey Bingham. 

Nothing is more curious than Mr. Rider Haggard’s use of 
fatalism as a sort of imaginative medium for expressing passion. 
We do not think that it means in him either a philosophical or 
a religious belief, but he seems unable to conceive of any great 
tragedy without connecting with it a flavour of fatalism. It 
is only his way of marking that greater powers than any which 
we perceive, concern themselves in determining human lots, of 
indicating that all who eagerly desire and pursue, are puppets 
shifted about in the loom of some mighty power which he 
really conceives as personal, though he shrinks from avowing 
his belief in its personality :— 

“ Thus, then, did these human atoms work out their destinies, 
these little grains of animated dust, blown hither and thither by 
a breath which came they knew not whence. If there be any 
malicious Principle among the Powers around us that deigns to 
find amusement in the futile vagaries of man, well might it laugh, 
and laugh again, at the great results of all this scheming, of all 
these desires, loves, and hates; and if there be any pitiful 
Principle, well might it sigh over the infinite pathos of human 
helplessness. Owen Davies lost in his own passion; Geoffrey 
crowned with prosperity and haunted by undying sorrow ; Honoria 
perishing wretchedly in her hour of satisfied ambition ; Elizabeth 
gaining her end to lose it in the grave; Beatrice sacrificing her- 
self in love and blindness, and thereby casting out her joy.” 
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That is Mr. Rider Haggard’s epilogue. It is obvious that he 
uses predestination only as a sort of tragic music wherewith to 
shadow forth the deep pathos and irony of human passion. He 
hardly knows how to give voice to his pity and his pain without 
suggesting that higher powers intervene to baulk us of our 
ends, or else to grant them in some sense which “keeps the 
word of promise to the ear, but breaks it to the hope.” 
Doubtless this is true, but is there not even in his own story, so 
far as that is a true transcript of human life, a far better 
explanation of this irony than preternatural malice or 
helpless pity ? 





THE INNER LIGHT.* 


WE have in the little volume before us a confession of faith 
which has a wider interest than that suggested by its title. 
In form a discussion of those principles which unite the 
Society of Friends, proceeding from one whom conviction, not 
birth, has placed in their ranks, it is, in fact, an endeavour to 
answer the question : What is the channel by which a message 
from the Invisible can reach the heart of man? The literary 
power which marks the book will attract some readers who 
might be indifferent to its rare union of devout reverence and 
fearless tolerance; and one or two among them, perhaps, will 
feel grateful to it for having led them to reopen a volume as 
unlike it in bulk as in all other obvious respects,—Sir James 
Stephen’s contributions to the Edinburgh Review, collected by 
him under the title of Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. The 
comparison of the two, however, has led us to some criticism 
that will sound unreasonable, for we could wish that the later 
book were at once more and less like that which it has 
recalled to us. What occasionally strikes us as a hesitation 
between opposite ideas might, if Miss Stephen had made us 
know the early Quakers as her father made us know the 
early Evangelicals, have been exchanged for a sympathetic 
presentment of varied feelings, in which there need have been 
no inconsistency. We should not, for instance, have it con- 
ceded on p. 33 “that to some persons the words ‘inward and 
OUUWATO” 6. a.c.4.s-% appear to have no meaning at all,” and 
asserted on p. 34 that it is in degree only that the gift of 
response to the Inner Light is exceptional. If we are to 
reconcile those statements, we must knock all sense out of one 
of them. However, if Miss Stephen has not chosen to write 
history, the comparison she has suggested is itself a striking 
instance of that spiritual evolution which gives history its 
deepest meaning. Unlike as are the two books we have 
compared—nay, because they are so unlike, they may be 
set side by side as typical instances of that development 
by which the yearnings of one generation appear in its 
successor, at once the same and different. The earlier 
volume is an expression of their common recoil from all 
outwardness in religion, as it was stirred and influenced by 
the High Church movement of half-a-century ago. At that 
time, it did not tend in any perceptible degree to thin the ranks 
of the national Church. The ground-swell of a great storm 
was then still felt on our shores; the influence of the French 
Revolution came to us like those waves which sometimes break 
in thunderous foam from a glassy sea, speaking of a mighty 
agitation that has passed away. There was a sense of value in 
the national recognition of an Unseen Power which our genera- 
tion has to a great degree lost ; many then felt, as Miss Stephen 
does, that the crises of the spiritual life belong wholly 
to the realm in which the spirit is alone with the Father of 
Spirits, and still clung to the Church which recognised that 
he was also the Lord of Hosts and the Ruler of Nations. 
But of the two great reactions stirred by the High Church 
movement, one tends to weaken any sacramental Church, and 
the other weakens every Church whatever. The “ Low 
Church” of a former day contained many who turned from 
2 worship which seemed to localise and temporalise the 
Divine; the “Broad Church” of our own day contains 
many who turn from all endeavour to approach the Unseen as 
one which they have made with earnest persistence, with un- 
questionable desire, and, as it seems, with absolute futility. 
And while the “ Low Church,” turning from rites to dogma, 
has lost all influence over an age which questions everything, 
the “Broad Church,” turning away from both, has become 
a mere corridor through which those could pass who sought to 
quit the enclosure of the Temple gently and graciously, and 
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escape intoa different domain. Thus it has come to pass that 
the contrast between those who consider that communion with 
God must be wholly an individual thing, and those who stil] 
cling to a corporate expression of their common faith and the 
symbols which imply it, is a very small matter in comparison 
with the contrast between those who believe and those who 
disbelieve that man can know God in any way. Here we have 
the great division of our day, throwing all others into the shade. 

What we mean by this book being too like that with which 
we have compared it, is that we miss in it an adequate 
consciousness of that antithesis which the reader cannot 
but remember at every line. Miss Stephen would answer to 
this objection (she virtually does so on p. 72), that she hag 
nothing to say which those would care to hear who need to be 
convinced that worship has an object. To write for a definite 
state of mind is, indeed, the first literary requisite of any book, 
and no doubt the very excellence of the style of Quaker 
Strongholds belongs to this careful limitation of the writer’s 
audience ; but, nevertheless, a book on this subject taking so 
little cognisance of the negative attitude of our day, seems to 
us like a work on gardening which takes no cognisance of 
climate. The following extract, which we would cite also for 
its own beauty, seems to us to lose half its force from the fact 
that it ignores the limitations which it cannot but suggest to 
those who could echo every word :— 


* That individual and immediate guidance in which we recognise 
that ‘ the finger of God is come unto us,’ seems to come in, as it 
were, to complete and perfect the work rock-hewn by morality and 
conscience. We may liken the laws of our country to the cliffs of 
our island, over which we rarely feel ourselves in any danger of 
falling ; the moral standard of our social circle to the beaten high- 
way which we can hardly miss. Our own conscience would then 
be represented by a fence, by which some parts of the country 
are enclosed for each one, the road itself at times barred or nar- 
rowed, And that Divine guidance of which I am speaking could 
be typified only by the pressure of a hand upon ours, leading us 
gently to step to the right hand or the left, to pause or go for- 
ward, in a manner intended for ourselves alone.” (pp. 43-44.) 


There is nothing here, certainly, which obliges the author 
to enter into the position of those who deny the fact of this 
guidance. She has chosen her imagery perfectly to avoid 
any such need, though we think she has needlessly and 
erroneously complicated the question by setting up a dis- 
tinction between this guidance and conscience, especially 
in a passage on p. 37, which seems to us a result of 
endeavour after a kind of definiteness not suited to her 
subject-matter, against which she makes elsewbere an 
implicit protest. But this is only partly relevant to what 
we would dwell on now. The Church of our fathers 
gathered together many, in a worship by no means insincere, 
who knew as much of the experience here described as of 
what it feels like to fly through the air. Between those who 
feel the invisible world the true home of their spirits, as Miss 
Stephen does, and those who regard it as a conventional 
expression for mingled fancies and hopes about what will 
happen to us when we die, which is the way the scientific 
intellect of our day is inclined to regard it, there is an inter- 
mediate class, forming, probably, the majority of an Estab- 
lished Church, who make a place in their minds for spiritual 
interests much as they make a place in their minds for national 
interests, as something large and vital, and certified by 
respectable authority, but not susceptible of any verification 
at first-hand. They belonged to the Church in the same way 
as they belonged to the Kingdom of England. To many 
critics of the Church of England, in some degree to Miss 
Stephen, it is a part of the indictment against it that it 
makes room for this kind of second-hand worship; and 
none can deny the fact, however they may regard it. 
“In a very important sense,” said Frederick Maurice, 
addressing one who took the reverse path from that of Miss 
Stephen—quitting the Society of Friends to join the Church 
—and who quoted to him the text, “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you,” “it may be said that the Kingdom of 
England is within you.” But it is unquestionable that the 
Kingdom of England is a reality without us, and the Kingdom 
of Heaven, never an unquestioned reality, is one now con- 
stantly denied. A very dim and inchoate aspiration after 
divine guidance is enough for some sort of spiritual life, while 
this aspiration finds itself surrounded by a national assump- 
tion of such guidance, and led towards it by the memories 
of childhood, and all the important events which form the 
landmarks of life. So long as the State looks to the Church to 
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er the beginning and the end of life, and to consecrate 
conjugal union—to sympathise, in short, with all the crises of 
national and individual life—(while we readily admit that 
in doing this it does something to make some persons hypo- 
crites), so long we may say that it ranges on the side of the 
Invisible, beside the purely spiritual impulses of man, those 
which he feels as a citizen. When once this is done away 
with, the individual element in religion has to bear a new 
strain. The question is more and more brought home to the 
conscience of every man: “ Am I alone when no human form 
meets my eye and no human voice my ear?” When the 
corporate witness to the Divine is gone, it becomes a new 
difficulty that the individual witness is not universal. 

Almost every large popular movement characteristic of our 
day tends to intensify this difficulty. While Democracy has 
induced the doubt whether anything which cannot be shouted 
toa crowd should be made a basis of action, Science has tried to 
establish the dogma that nothing which cannot be exhibited 
to a crowd should be made a basis of belief. Certainty has 
come to mean transferable certainty. And even those who 
feel that the deepest certainty begins where transferable 
certainty ends, must recognise that this new spirit has had an 
important lesson for them. They have been taught -to dis- 
tinguish those truths which can be set down in definite 
propositions and conveyed from one mind to another, from 
those which can be discerned only by their own vital glow 
within the soul; and in this process, they have come to feel 
differently towards creeds which they can repeat without 
the slightest insincerity, but which they value as a record 
of the thoughts of men more than as an authentic deci- 
sion as to the Being of God. The recognition of the 
Divine within the soul is untouched by such a change; 
but its appropriate expression has become an individual 
thing, and being individual, we cannot but ask, as none 
were inclined to ask in former ages: Why is it not 
universal? ‘There is a spirit which I feel,” wrote an early 
Quaker, James Naylor, whose blameless life may well have 
been shortened by the cruelties inflicted on him, “ that delights 
to dono evil, but to endure all things, in hope to enjoy its own in 
the end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath and contention, and 
to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of a 
nature contrary to itself. It sees to the end of all temptation. 
Maat sede I found it alone, being forsaken. I have fellow- 
ship therein with those who lived in dens and desolate 
places on the earth, who through death obtained their 
resurrection and eternal holy life.” This quotation (which is not 
Miss Stephen’s, though doubtless well known to her) appears 
to us, as it did to John Sterling, through whose biography 
we know it, as “the eternal truth embodied in Christianity.” 
But it gives, we think, very expressively the aspect under 
which the belief in Christianity has become more difficult for 
the intellect of our day. The Nation no longer declares belief in 
the Holy Ghost as a part of its corporate life. The Individual 
must give that belief with a new certainty if it is not to be 
discarded, for the old one is gone. 

When we say that our heaviest indictment against Miss 
Stephen is that she has not given an adequate space to diffi- 
culties which lie outside her subject as she has limited it, we 
shall seem to many to pay a high tribute to her work. In some 
ways it has no doubt gained by the exclusion we have censured, 
for the authoress could not have satisfied us without entering on 
ground where the simplicity and directness which give her book 
its charm would bave been lessened. We think that something 
of greater value might have been gained; but possibly our 
very attempt to supply the Jacwna will be of use to Miss 
Stephen and her readers in showing her and them that she 
was right, and we were wrong. 


regist 





MR. MACKONOCHIE.* 
Literary skillis hereditary in the family of Sir Henry Taylor; 
and his daughter, Mrs. Towle, has written a very attractive bio- 
graphy. It puts the reader ina position where he can judge for 
himself of a remarkable character which has been a good deal 
misunderstood. Alexander Heriot Mackonochie was born, of 
Scotch extraction, at Fareham, in Hampshire, in 1825. He 
lost his father, who had been an officer in the East India 
Company’s service, when he was only two years old, and he 
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was brought up, fondly but strictly, by his widowed mother. 
There was Presbyterian blood in the boy’s veins, and the tone 
of his home was profoundly and practically religious, and 
rather bitterly Low Church. Though he subsequently became 
one of the strongest of men, he was delicate in boyhood; and 
he was educated, as a day-boy, at schools at Bath and Exeter, 
and at the University of Edinburgh. Thence, in January, 
1845, he proceeded to Wadham College, Oxford. 

The Tractarian movement was then onthe ebb. Dr. Newman 
had withdrawn from Oxford, and the High Church influence 
in the University was chiefly wielded by Dr. Pusey and Mr. C. 
Marriott. To the religious teaching of these two men, Mr. 
Mackonochie seems to have been at once and naturally 
attracted. We find no trace in his severely restrained corre- 
spondence of any marked or violent change in his religious 
opinions. His undergraduate contemporaries seem to have 
regarded him as an Evangelical. This was probably due 
to the extreme regularity and strictness of his life; his 
punctilious attendance on religious duties; and his careful 
avoidance of idleness, extravagance, and almost all forms 
of amusement. Still, it seems that all the time his opinions 
were shaping themselves in a churchward direction. He 
renounced no part of the constructive theology in which he 
had been bred, but he formed a definite notion of the ecclesiv 
docens, of her constitution and authority, and of the purport of 
her teaching. He emerged from Oxford a pronounced High 
Churchman, firmly wedded to those views of doctrine the 
formal assertion of which was destined to be the work of his life. 

He was certainly not a very clever man, and he had been 
badly taught, but his astonishing powers of “grind” did 
what clever idleness so often fails to do, and he obtained a 
second class in Classics in June, 1848. From a child he had 
looked to Holy Orders as his profession, and he was ordained 
in Lent, 1849, to the curacy of Westbury, in Wiltshire. The 
ministry which he now began was in all essential respects 
identical with that in which he persevered to the latest day 
of his working life. He devoted himself wholly to the duties 
of his office. He chose the “separate” life of celibacy; he 
practised a severe asceticism; gave all his time, thought, and 
studies to priestly work ; and bestowed the whole of his income, 
beyond what was required for the bare necessities of life, in 
charity. His preaching was remarkably clear, practical, and 
direct, though entirely devoid of eloquence or rhetorical skill. 
He excelled in method and organisation, and in dealing with 
individual souls his patience and sympathy were inexhaustible, 
and his counsels definite and practical. From Westbury, Mr. 
Mackonochie moved to Wantage, where the present Dean of 
Lincoln was his Vicar, and Dr. Liddon one of his fellow-curates. 
While at Wantage, he had serious thoughts of giving himself 
to missionary work in Newfoundland; but his call was to 
a less romantic, but, as it proved, a not less arduous 
enterprise, nearer home. In 1850 he left Wantage, and joined 
the mission at St. George’s-in-the-East. The storm of Pro- 
testant violence and mob-tyranny which soon afterwards broke 
upon St. George’s, attracted the attention of Churchmen to 
the devoted priests who were the objects of it. Among 
these, Mr. Mackonochie was a prominent figure; and his 
work and character were noted by that munificent son of the 
Church of England, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., afterwards 
Lord Addington. Mr. Hubbard was just about to build and 
endow (on a site given by Lord Leigh) the beautiful and 
famous church of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and he offered the 
incumbency to Mr. Mackonochie, who had previously declined 
the important vicarage of St. Saviour’s, Leeds. In view of 
subsequent events, it is necessary to bear in mind that Mr. 
Mackonochie, before accepting the living, urged Mr. Hubbard 
to consider his advanced views of doctrine and ritual, and only 
consented to undertake the charge on the condition that he was 
to be completely unfettered by any understandings except 
those which bound him as a priest of the Church of England. 
St. Alban’s Church, built on the site of a thieves’ kitchen, and 
standing in the centre of a squalid slum inhabited chiefly by 
the criminal classes, was consecrated in 1863. From the 
opening of the church, the services were conducted on 
a “ritualistic” plan, and ceremonial was developed as years 
went on. The outward pomp of worship was accompanied by 
spiritual and philanthropic work of the highest value, and the 
physical and moral improvement in the parish was marked 
and continuous. But the type of the services and the tone of 
the doctrine aroused the angry bigotry of a Puritan section 
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wholly unconnected with the parish, and it was determined to 
test the legality of the ritual used at St. Alban’s. The 
difficulty was to obtain a prosecutor, for the great majority of 
the parishioners were devoted to their church and clergy. At 
worst they were indifferent; no one was hostile. The real 
prosecutor was the notorious Church Association, and pro- 
ceedings were taken in the name of a certain Mr. Martin, a 
resident in St. George’s, Bloomsbury, whose sole connection 
with St. Alban’s was that his name stood in the parish rate- 
book for some schools of which he was secretary. A suit 
against Mr. Mackonochie for illegal practices in divine worship 
was opened in the Courts of Arches in 1867, and the process 
of litigation thus begun continued, with only slight intermis- 
sions, and with varying results, till 1882. Then Archbishop Tait, 
discerning on his death-bed the true character of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, for which he had been so largely 
responsible, and the ends for which it was employed, 
suggested to Mr. Mackonochie that, in order to bring 
the proceedings to an end, he should resign St. Alban’s. 
This, with great reluctance, and solely from a sense of duty 
and a desire to serve the peace of the Church, he did, ex- 
changing livings with Mr. Suckling, Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
London Docks. But even at the new parish the Church 
Association would not let him alone, but began a new prose- 
cution. Broken down by long persecution, wearied in body 
and exhausted in mind, he resigned St. Peter’s, and betook 
himself with all humility to the work of a curate in his old 
parish of St. Alban’s. Then came a period of increasing 
failure and distress, which lasted till the 15th of December, 
1887, when he was lost in a snowstorm in the Mamore 
deer-forest, near Ballachulish, Argyllshire, where his body 
was found two days later, wreathed with the mountain snow, and 
guarded by two dogs belonging to the Bishop of Argyll, which 
had accompanied him on his fatal walk. Such are the few 
and simple events in the life of a man who in his time, by no 
choice of his own, attracted a vast amount of public notice, 
and played a determining part in the recent development of 
the Church of England. Those who would learn the secret of 
his strange power over those who came under his influence, 
may be safely referred to Mrs. Towle’s fascinating biography. 


THIRTY YEARS OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT.* 
At no period in the history of any country, ancient or 
modern, has so dignified and agreeable a career been open to 
the public servants of a State as that of a Governor of a British 
Colony in the nineteenth century. The satraps of Persia and 
the proconsuls of Rome could rarely hope to enjoy a second 
term of office, and, indeed, counted themselves fortunate if at 
the close of their first government they found themselves with 
their heads still upon their shoulders. But almost the very 
worst that in these days a Governor of a British Colony has to 
dread is a mild expression of some difference of opinion from 
the Colonial Office, merely affording the opportunity of a 
more lengthy despatch than usual, which the unlucky Secretary 
of State is obliged to study attentively from beginning to 
end. The Queen’s representative passes from one Colony to 
another until he chooses to retire, féted on his arrival 
for the good he is going to effect, and at his departure 
for the little harm he has done. In the meanwhile, he 
has merely to keep any opinions he may have strictly to him- 
self, maintain an impartial attitude, like that of Royalty itself 
in the Mother-country, between political parties, be hospitable, 
accessible without losing dignity, even-tempered, and careful 
in the execution of his social duties. Above all, he should 
know how to make pleasant speeches, and write despatches in 
the style dear to the Colonial Office. 

That Sir George Bowen possesses all these qualities, the 
volumes before us, which present the record of his official 
career, aundantly prove. The son of an Irish Protestant 
rector, he was born nearly seventy years ago, and made his 
mark at Oxford in 1844, where he took a first-class in classical 
honours, together with the present Deans of Westminster 
and Wells. Shortly afterwards he undertook the task of 
reorganising the Ionian University, founded some thirty years 
previously by the Earl of Guildford,—a labour which Dr. 
Liddell described as one of “great and hyperborean felicity.” 
Acquiring Italian and modern Greek, he fitted himself for 
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travel in Greek lands, and among the fruits of his excursions 
was the Handbook for Greece, one of the best of Murray’s well. 
known series. In 1848 he was at Vienna, and witnessed itg 
capture by Windischgritz and Jellachich, of whom and of 
their victory a curious and interesting account is given. 

It was not, however, until 1854 that his true career began, 
In that year he was made Chief Secretary of the Ionian 
Islands, under the Lord High Commissioner. When My. 
Gladstone was sent out as “ Lord High Commissioner Extra. 
ordinary ” (in 1858), to report upon the advisability of ceding 
the Ionian Islands to Greece, the Chief Secretary advocated 
the retention of Corfu and Paxo, as being rather Italian than 
Greek in language and sympathy. This, however, was not to 
be, despite Sir George Bowen’s appeal to the naval value of 
Corcyra in classical times ; and, in fact, such a policy would 
have wholly neutralised whatever good attached to the cession, 
We are rather surprised, by-the-way, to find a scholar like Sir 
George Bowen advocating the modern Greek pronunciation of 
the language of Homer and Thucydides, as if, shortly after 
they first used an alphabet, the ancient Hellenes could have 
employed six or seven different letters or digraphs to represent 
the one sound of 7. In relation to this, Sir George Bowen 
tells a good story of Lord Palmerston, to whom he had been 
explaining that the Greeks pronounced gxsis, we, and sysi;, 
you, exactly alike. “Ah! they confound we and you, do they, 
do they?” said Lord Palmerston, who was no Philhellene. “I 
fear that is not the only way in which modern Greeks confound 
meum and tuwm.” 

In 1859, the Ionian Chief Secretary, already a K.C.M.G., 
was promoted to the Governorship of Queensland, then just 
separated from New South Wales. He had practically to 
organise the administration of the new Colony throughout, 
and he accomplished the task with a success that in 1860, 
when he was still under forty, won him the Grand Cross 
of the order. Lord (then Sir Edward Bulwer) Lytton 
was Colonial Secretary, and of his letter announcing the 
appointment, which Mr. Lane-Poole has wisely printed, a 
copy should be hung up in the library of every Colonial 
Governor, as a sort of code of official conduct. For a 
man so unpractical in his own affairs, it is a singularly 
practical, though brief, treatise on the duties of those Viceroys 
whose business, like that of their Sovereign, is rather to reign 
than govern. Sir George Bowen’s tenure of the Queensland 
Governorship, which was prolonged two years beyond the 
ordinary term of six—a very special and rare mark of approval 
—afforded a proof of the hollowness of the enthusiasm with 
which the advent of a new Governor is usually hailed. In 
1867, the Colonial Government proposed to issue inconvertible 
Government notes, and to make them a legal tender for the 
purpose of financing the railway system of which the failure of 
the Agra and Masterman’s Bank had stopped the construction. 
Of course the Queenslanders would have taken the earliest 
opportunity of showing their loyalty by paying as many of 
their British debts as possible with bits of paper, and the 
Governor was plainly bound to veto any such measure. He 
told his Cabinet so, and they at once resigned. The result 
was a series of “indignation” meetings, at which the Governor 
was denounced in the most violent terms, and threatened with 
personal violence. Of course the Colony had to give way, but 
the episode shows how easily a totally immoral policy may be 
taken up by a democracy, and carried out in the absence of 
constitutional methods for ensuring reconsideration and 
reflection. 

From Queensland, Sir George Bowen was transferred to New 
Zealand in 1868, and there brought to a close the Maori War, 
which, smouldering or active, had lasted as long as the Siege 
of Troy. Its course had been marked by a succession of 
massacres, of which the most terrible was that which took 
place on the shores of Poverty Bay shortly after the Governor’s 
arrival; but its most curious feature was the success with 
which it was waged for years against a numerous and well- 
appointed British and Colonial army. It was not, in fact, 
until friendly clans were brought into the field that the Maori 
rebels, with whose system of bush-war the regular troops 
could not adequately deal, finally succumbed. The visit of the 
United States ship ‘ Kearsage’ at this time brought to light a 
bit of history which Sir George Bowen has done well to pre- 
serve. The Captain informed his host that after the 
‘Alabama’ was sunk, its commander, Semmes, was seen 
floating in the sea with the help of a life-belt. He could 
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easily have been captured, but it was thought better to let him 
be saved bya passing British vessel, since, if taken to America, 
he would probably have been hanged, and the officers of the 
‘Kearsage’ wished to save a gallant enemy from such a fate. 

Y'he Colony of Victoria was the next to profit by Sir George 
Bowen’s services. Though the most democratic of the 
Australian Colonies, and though a Parliamentary deadlock of 
a somewhat ridiculous character took place during his term, 
the new Governor had no trouble with either Legislature or 
Ministers. But he got into some trouble with the Colonial 
Office at home, which seems to have viewed his inactivity on 
the occasion of the deadlock as not “masterly.” The result 
was a lengthy despatch, which appears to have silenced 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the then Colonial Secretary. With 
questionable taste, an anecdote is in this connection dragged 
in about Sir M. Hicks-Beach which sounds as a mauvaise 
plaisanterie ; and, in addition, his conduct in relation to 
a detail of Mauritian administration is very disadvan- 
tageously contrasted with that of his successor, Lord Kim- 
berley. Condemnations of this kind, where only a bare 
fact or two of the case are given, are scarcely generous, least 
of all so when passed upon a former chef who had felt it his 
duty to administer a reproof, but a most mild one, to the 
deliverer of the judgment. Sir Geo. Bowen’s further career 
in Mauritius, Hong Kong, and Malta, where he governed as well 
as reigned, was as successful as in the Colonies, where he reigned 
without governing. He is clearly as able to do the one as the 
other, but the record of his experiences in Crown Colonies is 
not particularly interesting, principally because he tells us but 
little of what he must have seen, known, and heard. Thus, he 
was at Hong Kong during the Franco-Chinese War, but on 
that singular episode of modern French history he throws 
hardly any light, though doubtless he could throw much. Of 
course, like all the world, he went to Japan, and was there 
féted, feasted, and taken about by the Mikado’s people, with 
the result that his observations on Japan are entirely devoid 
of novelty or interest. He allowed himself to see and hear by 
other eyes and ears than his own, and brings accusations 
against English diplomacy in that country that merely repro- 
duce the médisances of a clique that itself had no knowledge 
of the time and persons concerned, and only repeated ex-parte 
gossip which, by those who know, is rightly regarded as devoid 
of any basis of truth. 

These volumes, in reality, constitute a sort of official auto- 
biography which does not sin by excess of modesty. It is full 
of congratulatory and valedictory addresses by and to its 
subject, letters of approval, despatches, speeches, and such- 
like incidents of gubernatorial life—its common form, so to 
speak ; but of the deeper springs of Colonial policy, of political 
and social life in the Colonies—in a word, of their aspirations, 
tendencies, habits of thought, differentix—it gives little in- 
formation. A Governor is perhaps not in a position to 
obtain any real knowledge of these things—or to reveal 
the knowledge if he has it. In the essay on Imperial Federa- 
tion, which is printed as an appendix to the second 
volume, Sir George Bowen does not appear to us quite to 
grasp the true nature of our so-called Coionial Empire. No 
such federation has ever yet been known. The example of 
the United States is not in point, not only on account of 
obvious geographical differences, but on deeper grounds. The 
Colonies cannot enact their own Constitutions as the American 
States can. On the other hand, inter-Colonial Free-trade does 
not exist, inter-State Free-trade does. Nor do the Australian 
Colonies seem to regard even Australasian Federation, which 
would undoubtedly consolidate their strength, with much 
favour; they are just now more jealous of each other than of 
the Mother-country, and more anxious to be protected against 
each other than against the United Kingdom. It is equally 
the interest of Great Britain and the Colonies that the 
existing political connection should continue until the 
latter are amply able to defend themselves against foreign 
aggression of any kind. But could any system of Federa- 
tion be devised that would not give England a general hege- 
mony which would be resented when no longer necessary? 
We have practically abandoned the whole Australian territory 
to the Colonies, and given them absolute Home-rule. What 
more would they get under Federation, what advantage could 
result to them, or to ourselves, from their admittance to some 
measure of control over our relations with India, China, 
America, and the European Powers? We are not at all sure 





but that the looser the bonds are that unite us, the longer they 
will last, to be replaced eventually, perhaps, by those of a 
Pan-British League of independent sovereignties. Imperial 
Federation is based upon a sentiment highly honourable in 
itself, but not supported by reason or history; and though as 
an ideal it may be viewed with a certain longing, we have but 
little confidence that it is capable of realisation under existing 
conditions, or under any that are likely to be created in the 
future. 





FOUR NOVELS.* 


The Way of Transgressors is « quotation requiring for its com- 
pletion two words whose omission from the title of this book 
is significant of its contents, inasmuch as the hardness pro- 
verbially due certainly does not fall to the lot of either of the 
two transgressors therein depicted. One of them remains 
flourishing as a green bay-tree to the end; and though some 
kind of retributive justice at last overtakes the other and more 
conspicuous offender, yet he has such ample previous enjoy- 
ment and success, and so much less to suffer than his innocent 
victims, that whilst the art displayed in his portrait qualifies 
him to “adorn a tale,” he can hardly be said to “point a 
moral” in the sense to be expected from the title. The 
lesson he does seem meant to inculcate is, that there is 
at some time or other in human life, a fixed turning-point 
on which all after-issues hang, which is obviously the case 
with Bertie when he is given his choice between the rich, 
insignificant Nellie, for whom he does not care, and the 
poor, but otherwise far superior Viney, whom he is in love 
with and engaged to; for when he deliberately sacrifices his 
self-respect and chooses the wrong course, there commences 
a process of moral deterioration (envachissement, to borrow 
the expressive term in L’Assommoir), which continues steadily 
until the high-bred gentleman and man of honour has 
degenerated into a forger, swindler, bigamist, and despicable 
scoundrel. Fear of the discomforts attendant on marrying 
on a narrow income was the motive for the first step on the 
downward path ; and it is an original conception to represent 
him, some years later, as making experiment, by means of 
bigamy, of what the life he had dreaded would have been really 
like, and thereby discovering that he had been frightened at 
a mere bugbear, and let himself be influenced by ugly dreams 
of sordid poverty which were baseless. But though he comes 
at last to repent in a sort of way for what he has done, his 
feeling is more annoyance for having been a fool than any- 
thing else, and his remorse is all on his own account, and not 
on that of the unfortunate girl whom he deceived by a false 
marriage, the one whom he threw over shamefully, or the 
wife whom he neglects. And as it is unsatisfactory to sup- 
pose that anybody so utterly selfish and heartless as Bertie 
could be attractive enough to justify any lingering relics of 
admiration for him after he had been found out, the 
persistent hatred bestowed upon him by one individual alone, 
Viney’s young sister Christian, is a trait in that cynical 
damsel with which, however little in harmony with her name, 
most readers of the story will feel a hearty sympathy. High 
spirit, unobtrusive strength, good sense, cleverness, and 
readiness to make the best of troubles, are amongst the 
distinguishing features of the heroine, who is quite sufficiently 
charming to be easily forgiven for an occasional tendency 
to set the rest of the world to rights, which makes her slightly 
priggish. But, in spite of her gallant courage in facing her 
jilting, it is a blow from which she nevér recovers thoroughly ; 
and though her after-life is not thereby made miserable, it 
acquires, nevertheless, a tinge of gentle weariness and some- 
thing approaching to disdain, which is painted with a delicate 
and skilful brush that manages to impart a gracefully 
pathetic shade, whilst avoiding the actual blackness of melan- 
choly. The book is pleasant and fresh. Its minor characters 
have been studied carefully, as well as the more important 
ones, and grow upon the reader’s interest by degrees, without 
attempting to take it by storm at their first appearance. 

In the next new novel to which we turn, we again find an 
unfaithful husband figuring as the hero. Is this merely a 
coincidence, or is it a sign of change of fashion in the taste of 
story writers and readers? Be that as it may, however, 
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A Mariage de Convenance is a very clever and amusing 
character-sketch, which, though differing widely in some re- 
spects from the one given in As in a Looking-Glass, yet has a 
far-off resemblance recalling it to mind, and making us fancy 
that Mr. Philips’s well-known work may possibly have had 
some share in the production of Mr. Keary’s. The principal 
person in this last is a Bohemian of the male sex, of a natural 
disposition considerably sweeter and more kindly than was 
Mrs. Despard’s (he is, as he says himself, a good-natured 
brute who does not like giving pain, and does like giving 
pleasure), who draws his own portrait for the reader in a 
series of letters and a few diary extracts. These letters are 
written with a singular frankness, which is in itself a part of the 
self-revelation made, and tells perhaps as much in his favour 
as anything else in it. Perfect openness in correspondence 
is a much greater recommendation than the same quality in 
entries in a private journal, because in the latter case there 
is no primd-facie reason why the writer may not be a hypocrite 
to the fingers’ ends as far as other people are concerned, 
whereas in the former the impression is conveyed of a soul 
which, whether good or bad, has at any rate the merit of 
habitually showing itself as it is, without a mask. And so the 
unreserve with which Arthur Norris discloses his inmost 
sentiments to his friends may very likely have a good deal to 
do with the inclination to liking with which one cannot help 
regarding him, notwithstanding offences that are too serious 
for whitewashing, and leave no possibility of any more satis- 
factory termination to his career than its concluding tragedy. 
Destitute of ballast in the way of principles, and steering his 
course by no more reliable compass than the whim of the 
moment, he makes a match that is in every way desirable, 
and, after a few months of married felicity, is led by a dream 
of “linked love and music” to rush headlong from “the 
thorny path of respectability” to a region where “the good 
cease from troubling and sinners are at rest.” Here he 
speedily discovers that the Bohemia of the artiste world is 
less enchanting than he had imagined, and means “ rouge-pots 
on your breakfast-table, dirty linen in your sitting-room, 
people always hanging about, never a moment of quiet, never 
a thing in its place, never a thought about extravagance, 
never a notion of genuine comfort.” This unpleasant dis- 
crepancy between the real and ideal produces twinges that 
are laid to the charge of matrimony, the “ wretched Evelyn ” 
alluded to below being his wife :— 

“T believe even now I should have been content to go on in the 

same way if that wretched marriage of mine had never inter- 
vened. It shook me out of my bearings somehow. It gave me 
the germ of all sorts of moral ideas which I had carefully shut 
out from my mind up till then. I had nothing of the nature of a 
conscience till then, thank God—or thank the other one, the 
Leader of the Opposition—and therefore I could feel no remorse. 
And now (that is the truth of the whole matter) I am a perpetual 
prey to remorse. I cannot get that wretched Evelyn out of my 
head. Why did she ever appear above my horizon ?” 
Gambling and the brandy-bottle are the consolations to which 
he has recourse; and presently murder is added to the long 
list of misdeeds for which he seems to think it is a sort of 
excuse to say that he has been one of those whose actions 
are “ worse than their feelings, just as many people’s feelings 
are much worse than their actions,’—though how an action 
can be worse than the feeling of which it is the outward ex- 
pression, strikes us as a matter needing explanation before 
that plea can be accepted as satisfactory. The other pro- 
minent person in the book is the poor wife, a natural, likeable 
young lady, whose letters (like his) are bright, pleasant to 
read, and happy in conveying the writer’s individuality, and 
with whom he seems to be in love more or less all along, in a 
curious sort of way, simultaneously with his passion for his 
mistress. It is noticeable that Arthur had apparently never 
heard of the Sixth Commandment, since he does not know 
that suicide is forbidden in the Bible. 

When a garment is constructed of silk or cloth, so arranged 
and trimmed as to produce a new effect, nobody dreams of 
objecting on the score of want of novelty in the stuff. And 
that the same rule may apply to stories as well as clothes, is 
exemplified in the two next works to be considered, which are 
both quite readable and fairly interesting, although there is 
no particular originality in the materials composing them. 
In both alike is set forth the facility with which a plain, 
unassuming, good young man was outshone in his sweetheart’s 
eyes by a brilliant and anything but good rival. And in Mr. 
Spivey’s Clerk this theme takes the form of an episode in the 








Tom Pinch about him), whose ill-starred love-making is 
worked into a graceful, smoothly flowing, little tale in one 
volume, wherein the events are well related, natural, quiet, 
and unforced. The House on the Scar is more ambitious, and 
deals in incidents of a sensational and highly improbable 
kind. Its hero is remarkable for the unswerving constancy 
with which he devotes himself to two objects—Art and his 
lady-love—notwithstanding that both are irresponsive, and 
decline to reward his persevering services with any mark 
of special favour. Faithful, excellent, and golden-hearted 
he undoubtedly is. But, at the same time, his readi- 
ness to play the spy on very slight provocation is not alto- 
gether agreeable, and his depressed acquiescence in being 
trampled on, and absolute lack of self-assertion, do not 
somehow excite the admiration due to the praiseworthy 
humility thereby indicated; and, on the whole, one is not 
surprised either at the low esteem in which he is held by his 
family and friends in general, nor yet at the ease with which 
he is eclipsed by the resolute, energetic, masterful adventurer, 
who comes, sees, and conquers the heroine. Whether the bold 
buccaneer (whose identity is an open secret to the reader from 
a very early stage) really did entertain murderous designs upon 
his wife or not, is a mystery which might as well have been 
cleared up. And we would suggest that a person’s unuttered 
meditations are not usually called “ lucubrations ;” and that a 
sailor cannot properly be spoken of as “ yearning fo his lawless 
element ” (the italics are ours). 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE July number of the Nineteenth Century is nearly as good 
as a magazine can be, at all events at a time when magazines 
are so over-numerous that there are scarcely enough writers 
to fill them with good material. Sir A. Lyall’s essay on 
“ Official Polytheism in China” is a most striking paper. Its 
writer has always shown the keenest interest in the genesis of 
creeds accepted by large masses of men; and in this instance 
he has been attracted by the singular fact that the mass of 
the Chinese make no distinction between the spiritual and 
temporal, but believe that both are affected equally by 
their Emperor’s decrees. Sir A. Lyall holds that in China 
we are still seeing the actual process by which venerated 
men have grown into gods; and writes thereupon a wonder- 
fully interesting essay, upon which we have dwelt elsewhere. 
The paper needs large expansion, but even in its con- 
densed form we have rarely seen one more suggestive 
or full of interest. Almost equally good, from a totally 
different point of view, is Mr. T. W. Russell’s, on the recent 
licensing clauses of Mr. Goschen’s Budget. Mr. Russell 
is still a teetotal fanatic who holds that drink is the grand 
curse of mankind—he should just live six months among the 
teetotal races—and he denies absolutely that publicans in 
Great Britain have any legal rights; but then, he affirms 
strongly their equitable right, and warns his friends that in 
denying it they are defeating their own cause. They are 
bemused by ideas of their own importance :—* They live in an 
atmosphere of public meetings, great and small. They believe 
that Exeter Hall is London, that the Free-trade Hall is Man- 
chester, that the Philharmonic Room is Liverpool, and that 
the sum-total of all their assemblies is England. They are 
entirely mistaken. The Temperance party is not a large,— 
it is, speaking relatively, a small party. The teetotalers, or 
total abstainers, constitute its working strength. How many 
do they count all told? At the best it is mere guesswork. 
But suppose I admit that there are 1,500,000 adult abstainers 
in the United Kingdom,—what then? If we take the popula- 
tion at 40,000,000, and count three out of six as adults, we get 
20,000,000 adults in the United Kingdom. Now, even if I 
double the number of adult abstainers—and, as I have said, 
there are no data to go upon—the figures will still leave the 
Temperance party a small part of the total population.” Mr. 
Russell thinks that the true compromise will be found ina 
notice of so many years, ten being his number. Possibly, 
though we should have said that the ordinary term of 
a lease—twenty-one years—would be more just; but there 
is a contingency with which he does not reckon. The 
liquor question will never be settled without a dissolu- 
tion ad hoc; and whenever that is taken, it may turn 
out that the English people, who are Northerners, intend 
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to go on drinking just as much or as little as they like, 
without asking Parliament’s permission. If a Referendum 
could be taken to-morrow, it is possible they would reject 
compensation and the suppression of public-houses by about 
equal majorities ——Sir J. Pope Hennessy prophesies that all 
European enterprise in Central Africa will end in failure, 
but furnishes no proof, except that Dutch enterprise has 
so ended. That is true, and so has Portuguese; but that 
ig no reason why English and German should. The mere 
fact that Negroes do not die out before white men is 
nothing to the question. Neither do the brown races of 
India. Nobody dreams of settling white labourers in Central 
Africa, or even of superseding the Negroes by Indian and 
Chinese immigrants. What is imagined is that, with careful 
government, Negroes may be raised in their own land into 
peaceful taxpaying cultivators, with a proclivity towards 
Christianity, very likely in its Roman Catholic form. Dr. 
H. Snow, Surgeon, Cancer Hospital, maintains that cancer is 
an increasing disease, the deaths per million in England and 
Wales having steadily risen from 385 to 610; while in Ireland 
“the total population in 1864 amounted to 5,675,307, among 
whom the deaths from cancer are stated to have been 1,498 
(males 664, females 834). In 1884 (taking a period of twenty 
years for the comparison), the population had decreased to 
4,962,693; while the mortality from cancer had increased to 
1,947 (males 836, females 1,111);” and a distinct though 
smaller increase is noted in New York. The increase is, in 
fact, undoubted, and Dr. Snow attributes it to the increased 
pressure on the nerves caused by modern conditions of life, 
his theory being that cancer, especially in women, is due, in 
the cases where direct injury can be excluded, to nervous 
causes :-—— 

“Tt is found that of the last 250 female patients admitted with 
the special forms of cancer referred to, 43 gave some grounds for 
the suspicion of mechanical injury as the direct excitant ; of whom, 
however, 15 described themselves as having undergone much pre- 
vious distress and anxiety in the period immediately preceding 
the appearance of the new-growth. In 19 no obvious cause was 
apparent; 32 gave a history of specially laborious occupations, of 
hard work and privation ; while in 156, or 62 per cent., an account 
of immediately antecedent mental trouble (to the exclusion of 
every other possible factor), often in very poignant and unmis- 
takable form, was ascertained, on a necessarily somewhat cursory 
investigation,” 





Dr. Snow, we should add, is at variance with popular opinion 
in discrediting the influence of heredity. The King of 
Sweden concludes his monograph on Charles XII., which is 
not a very satisfactory one. He explains one or two of his 
acts, particularly his strange march into Southern Russia, and 
brings out what to us is new, his extraordinary popularity in 
Turkey ; but he does not give his readers any clear idea either 
of his hero’s policy or his character. He holds him to have 
been a religious knight-errant, but he does not in the least 
explain what he wanted, or how he hoped to obtain it. 





There is little for the general reader in the Fortnightly 
Review. Mr. Stanley’s book supersedes, or rather stifles, the 
interest of estimates of his travels, and of our position in 
Africa, of which there are no less than four, one being written 
by Mr. Johnston, the explorer, now Consul in Mozambique. 
He maintains that the Salisbury agreement secures all we need 
in Africa, and places Great Britain in a better position than 
she ever was in before. It now remains to utilise the terri- 
tories acquired, and for this work Mr. Johnston’s first and last 
demand is one for competent men. The great Companies, if 
they are to succeed, must first of all avoid jobbing, or rather, 
for that is the truth, job only in favour of the trained and 
qualified :— Let them find administrators—perchance in that 
great recruiting ground of rulers, British India—who shall be 
honest, fearless, energetic, cultured gentlemen, with power to 
overawe and sternly repel the turbulence of savages, tact to 
soothe the pride and win the esteem of Arabs, and just enough 
enthusiasm to enable them to withstand a trying climate and 
overlook the boredom of the wilderness. So shall the directors of 
these Companies carry on the work of England in Africa, and 
eventually retire with a well-earned peerage.” For the rest, 
we do not care about Mr. G. Moore on the split in the Paris 
Salon; or Mr. Lanin’s new additions to the horrors we know 
of Russian prisons; or actors’ opinions on actor-managers ; 
or Madame Darmesteter on the workmen of Paris—a lament 
chiefly over the extinction of the old Guilds, but full of curious 
antiquarian details—or even Mr. Gosse on the eternal ques- 
tion of American copyright. The latter, however, does give 








us a bit of a speech which is worth the price of the magazine. 
It was spoken in Congress by Mr. Payson, of Illinois, and it 
defeated the Bill in favour of honesty :— 

“TI have no doubt that if I could go into the library of the 

gentleman from New York, every book that I would find there 
would be bound in morocco, sumptuous books, and shelves crowded 
with them; every engraving upon his walls would have a mammoth 
gilt frame about it; all that great wealth could buy would be 
there without regard to expense, except [? unless] the gentleman 
from New York is in favour of putting art upon the free-list, as I 
have understood; so his pictures would come in free of duty. 
Men who are millionaires and have no end to their money are in 
favour of this thing—free pictures for themselves and high-priced 
books for the poor; but the poor man who handles a-dollar only 
when it bears upon it the impress of a hand that is calloused with 
toil, and which is moistened by sweat which comes from his brow, 
if he wants to read a copy of the Fortnightly Review, possibly evem 
in his lowly station, having more delight in literary matters than 
the gentleman from New York may have (applause), and yet [sic], 
by the legislation which the gentleman from New York is strenu- 
ously endeavouring to pass here, he is asked to pay 75 cents for 
that, when the American publisher will furnish it to him for 
40 cents. I say to the gentleman from New York, I am for legis- 
lation for the benefit of the poor, rather than for the man who 
lives in a palace.” 
If any novelist had invented that speech, he would have been 
denounced in America as a reckless libeller, and in England 
as a poor caricaturist who did not understand the limits of 
his art. 


There are two unusually good contributions to Macmillan’s 
Magazine, besides Mrs. Oliphant’s admirable story. One, on 
“ Farm-Pupils in the Colonies,” explains why a gently nurtured 
lad, intent on agricultural life in America or the Colonies, must 
either pay a premium for his education, or work for two years 
as a farm-hand; and the other is a story, called “ A Waltz of 
Chopin,” by the author of that suggestive fantasy, “ Aut 
Diabolus, aut Nihil.” He reveals in this short tale that he 
has an unusual power of touching the springs of pathos, and 
creating characters at once rare and real. His shabby Danton- 
like musician is, to us at least, absolutely new. 


M. Gabriel Monod is not quite so nutritious as usual in the 
Contemporary Review; but his view of French politics is 
interesting. It is decidedly optimistic. He thinks that 
the parties, under the pressure of the social question, are 
approaching each other, and even that the bitterness between 
France and Germany is, since the dismissal of Prince 
Bismarck, becoming less. The French, he says, watch the 
young Emperor with interest and even sympathy, fascinated 
by the extraordinary mixture of characters they perceive in 
him. He maintains, too, that France is advancing in the 
right direction as regards the higher education, and will 
shortly be able to record the re-creation of her Universities, 
destroyed by the Convention, which was jealous of all Cor- 
porations, and desired to confiscate alike their influence and 
their reveuues. The Rev. B. Waugh publishes a terrible 
indictment of the system of child-insurance, to which he 
traces a system of wholesale infanticide by neglect. He 
quotes from the report of the health officer of the Potteries. 
the following figures, which are worth whole pages of 
argument :— 





“Tn connection with this subject (infantile mortality) ..... > 
the history of our experience at Leek may be interesting and 
useful. There has been a burial society here for upwards of 
thirty years, which has been well worked and proved of great 
service to the inhabitants. For certain reasons the directors saw 
fit in the year to discontinue the insurance of lives of infants 
under one year. At that time the infant mortality was 156 to 1,000 
born, a little over that of England generally. In the following 
year the mortality dropped to 109,—the lowest point ever reached. 
As soon as the local society deciined this class of business, the 
branches of several large insurance offices took it up, and vigor- 
ously canvassed for the same, and in the year 1878 the mortality 
rose to 170; the average for the last seven years has been 170, 
and during the year just closed it reached 186, while that for the 
whole of England and Wales was 147.” 


Mr. Waugh is in favour of the total and immediate abolition 
of child-insurance as the only adequate preventive. He is 
possibly right, though the plan seems harsh, and we have 
every honour for his zeal; but he would exercise still more 
influence if he would keep himself from screaming. What is 
the use of saying that “a child dishonoured is a nation’s 
bane”? What does he mean; and how is the nation more 
poisoned by one child’s murder than by any other cruel crime? 
Mr. Graham Sandberg condenses into a readable form the 
narrative of the visit to Lhassa paid by Baboo Sarat Chandra 
Dass, a bold Indian employed as an explorer and secret agent 
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by the Government. of India. _He resided for some time in 
the Tibetan capital, protected chiefly by the desire of some of 
the great Lamas for Sanscrit knowledge, and by a great 
Tibetan lady, to whom he had introductions. She could not 
comprehend how English and Indian women could content 
themselves with only one husband :—“ ‘I do not see,’ observed 
Lhacham, ‘how Indian women can possibly be as happy as 
Tibetan women are. The former have to divide among many 
the affection and the property of their one husband, whereas 
in Tibet the housewife, one woman, is the real mistress of all 
the joint earnings and inheritance of several brothers. These, 
her husbands, being sprung from the same mother, are un- 
doubtedly one, and therefore the same flesh, blood, and bones. 
Their persons are one, though their souls may be different.’ ” 
Chandra Dass’s report upon Lhassa has been hitherto kept in 
the secret archives, but is now published, with other reports 
and a new map of Central Tibet. Mr. Sandberg, we may 
notice, underrates Chinese influence in the country. He 
thinks it could be readily shaken off; but the Tibetans have 
been hostile for hundreds of years without ever shaking off 
China, which, in the event of a serious insurrection, would call 
its warrior Mongol clans into the field, and go on fighting, 
after her traditional way, for a century or so without stopping. 
China rarely loses anything that her people seriously intend 
to keep; and the Tibetans, brave as they are, are unsuccessful 
fighters.—— We are not greatly interested in the wild ideas of 
Mr. Bellamy, the author of “ Looking Backward,” perhaps 
the least sensible and most attractive of all recent novels with 
their scene laid in Utopia. The basis of his thought is con- 
tained in this paragraph,— 

“The human heritage must, therefore, be construed, and can 
only be construed, as an estate in common, essentially indivisible, 
to which all human beings are equal heirs. Hitherto this com- 
munity and equality of right have been disregarded, the heirs 
being left to scramble and fight for what they could individually 
get and keep. Thanks to the growth of human intelligence, a 
world in revolt testifies to-day that this insane injustice is to be 
suffered no longer. Unless humanity be destined to pass under 
some at present inconceivable form of despotism, there is but one 
issue possible. The world, and everything that is in it, will ere 
long be recognised as the common property of all, and under- 
taken and administered for the equal benefit of all.” 


Why “equal” benefit? The problem is contained in that one 
word, which is 4 pure assumption. Suppose Mr. Bellamy is 
right, and that he is a social prophet in the old sense of the 
word, are he and his compositor equals in spreading his 
ideas? If not, and they clearly are not, where does the equal 
right come in? Certainly not from Christianity, for Christ 
taught the direct contrary.——Mr. Sydney Webb’s paper on 
“The Reform of the Poor-Law ” is worth studying, if only for 
its fresh statistics of pauperism. Mr. Webb’s idea is the 
transformation of the Poor-Law into a pension system, and 
though he is rather wild, particularly in his notion that “ the 
people” are hungering to give pensions, whereas their real 
desire is to keep rates down, he is decidedly suggestive. We 
disagree with the principle of his system, which would be fatal 
to independence of character, but there is little doubt that the 
Poor-Law begins to need another reform, which shall be based 
more or less on the principle of insurance. What makes him 
say that the poor-rate is “ the property of the poor”? Granting 
that itis a rent-charge on property, which isa large concession, 
it is surely the property of the nation, not of the poor only. 
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History of the Scottish Nation. Vol. III. By the Rev. J. A. 
Wylie, LL.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The author of this 
book, who was a very ardent Protestant, has died before its com- 
pletion. It is a painstaking work, as is very well shown by this 
volume, which covers the period between the union of Scots and 
Picts in 843, and the death of Alexander III. in 1286. But it 
has been planned and written on strictly conventional lines. Dr. 
Wylie has, in fact, read very carefully the ordinary and non- 
rationalising Histories of early Scotland, and has constructed out 
of them a tolerably readable narrative, the accuracy of many 
portions of which, however, will be questioned by critical readers. 
At the same time, Dr. Wylie does not hesitate to air his own 
views of the history, and especially of the religious history, of 
Scotland,—as, for example, when he says :—‘‘ Scotland was not 
destined to build up a great Empire by arms like Rome. Its 
mission came nearer to that of Greece; it came still nearer to that 





of Judea; only it was greatly more intellectual and spiritual than 
that of either. The special mission of Scotland was to apprehend 
and hold forth to the world Christianity—the last and perfected 
form of Divine Revelation—in all the simplicity and spirituality in 
which man on earth is able to receive it.” Taken with a few 
grains of salt, however, Dr. Wylie’s work will be found useful as 
well as readable. His account in this volume of the final struggle 
of the Scotch with the Vikings under Haco, is a fair specimen of 
graphic writing. 

The Book of Robert Burns. Vol. II. By the Rev. Dr. Rogers, 
(Grampian Club.)—The second volume of Dr. Rogers’s large 
work, concerning rather than on Burns, is quite as interesting as 
the first, giving biographies of such different persons as Mrs, 
McLehose ; Jessie Lewars; Dr. John Moore; Ramsay of Ochter- 
tyre; Mrs. Walter Riddell; Alexander Nasmyth, the painter; 
William Nicol, the irascible teacher; the Rev. John Russell, of 
“black” fame; Skinner, the author of “Tullochgorum;” and 
Professor Josiah Walker, who visited and reported upon Burns 
when he lived in Dumfries; while in an appendix are given still 
briefer notices of others, such as Dugald Stewart, Henry Erskine, 
Lord Eglinton, and the “lovely Burnet,” who ean scarcely be 
reckoned among the poet’s friends, or even among his acquaintances, 
but who yet crossed his path. As Dr. Rogers is an enthusiastic 
and almost too well-informed genealogist, he will, by his laborious 
investigations, gratify the curiosity of the very many who are 
more interested in the details of the private history of indi- 
viduals than in subjects of public interest. He uniformly, too, 
takes a kindly view of human nature and its frailties, and ex- 
presses his sentiments in somewhat old-fashioned English. 
Thus, in reference to a curious literary, scientific, and political 
adventurer, named James Tytler, who seems to have been the 
first editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, he says :—‘‘ Subject to 
moods of despondency, he had recourse to stimulants, and was 
understood at intervals to be under the influence of liquor. With 
only a few companions, he, instead of frequenting the clubs, 
improved his leisure by playing upon the Irish bagpipe, which he 
did sweetly, or singing favourite melodies, also songs which he had 
personally written.” Occasionally, indeed, Dr. Rogers is apt to be 
to personal faults a little too blind, as—to take but one example— 
in the view which he takes of the transgression against propriety 
which led to a quarrel between Burns and one of the best of his 
latter-day friends, Mrs. Walter Riddell. 


The Diaries of Sir Moses Montefiore and Lady Montefiore. Edited 
by Dr. L. Loewe. 2 vols. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Moses 
Montefiore was born at Leghorn on October 24th, 1784; he 
died on July 27th, 1885, his wife having died before him in 
1862. The Diaries altogether take in a period of more than 
seventy years, Sir Moses having continued his entries till 
within a very short time of his death. The experiences of 
a man who lived so long, and in his own line did so much 
good work, could not fail to possess considerable interest; but 
we cannot compliment the editor on having set his material 
off to the best advantage. In the first place, he has committed 
the capital offence of sending out the work without an index. 
Surely it must have been evident that this was of all others a book 
to which such an appendage is absolutely necessary. Very few 
indeed would care to struggle through these seven hundred and 
fifty pages. But there are many things in them which almost 
every one would gladly read. As it is, they are simply buried in 
amass of really useless matter. Here is a paragraph taken at 
random, but really representing a very considerable part of the 
whole :—“ On the 1st of April, Mr. Montefiore accompanied Mr. 
N. M. Rothschild to the House of Lords. On their entry they 
were informed that the Lord Chancellor had just sent word that 
he would not come down to the House that day. Lardham, 
however, promised to make an appointment for the following 
Monday. On his return from the House, Mr. Montefiore repaired 
to the City, to attend the anniversary dinner of the Jews’ Hospital, 
at the City of London Tavern. Mr. Bing, the Member for 
Middlesex, took the chair,” &. Why the ridiculous misspelling 
of “ Bing” for Byng ? 

Thomas Jefferson on Public Education. By John C. Henderson. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This volume is one of considerable 
interest. Jefferson’s views on education are worth considering ; 
not less so are his views on slavery. If his voice had been 
listened to, what would not have been spared to the States! 
There are many things to show that the trouble was not excised 
even by the radical measures that followed the Civil War. 
Generations of misrule had left effects, there as elsewhere, which 
are not soon to be done away. Mr. Henderson deserves the 
thanks of his countrymen, and of all English-speaking people, 
for having brought this volume within their reach. 

Auld Scots Ballants, Edited by Robert Ford. (Alexander 
Gardner.)—This is not merely a collection of Scotch ballads in the 
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ordinary sense; the author describes it not inaccurately—if to 
the English reader also not quite intelligibly—as ‘a, ‘reel-rall’ 
budget, comprising @ number of rare and curious ‘ blads’ of verse, 

ther with the ‘pick and wale’ of the more popular of the 
ancient ballads of Scotland.” Of this budget, some of the more 
modern pieces are the most interesting, if not the best. As an 
example of this, take “ Thrummy Cap,” which is probably as 
unfamiliar as ‘“ Gil Morrice” is the reverse, and to which there 
attaches a curious personal interest, from its author being a 
cousin-german of Robert Burns,—one John Burness, who led a 
very chequered life, being in turns a baker, a Militiaman, and 
a book canvasser, and who finally perished in a snow-storm. 
It is a simple Scotch ghost-story, told in fairly good Scotch, 
though it does not indicate that John Burness possessed much 
of the family talent. A number of the “vallants” given here 
are very familiar, such as the tragic “Sir Patrick Spens,” 
the pathetic “Bessie Bell and Mary Grey,” and the humorous 
«Wife o’ Auchtermuchty.” Others are quite as good, though less 
known, such as “ Archie Allan,” “ The Murder of King Kenneth,” 
and “ Will and Jean,” although, by-the-way, we are told that the 
last was at one time so popular that ten thousand copies of it were 
sold in one month. The perfection of Scotch pathos is to be 
found in the lines which Mr. Ford gives under the title of “The 
Marchioness of Douglas,” which he very properly cuts adrift from 
the bulk of the ballad that bears this title, and which gives the 
wail of a Desdemona separated from her husband by the lies of a 
Scotch Iago. We have at least a premonition of Mr. R. L. 


Stevenson in :— 
“O had I wist before I kissed 
That love had been sae ill to win, 
I'd locked my heart wi’ a key o’ gold, 

And pinned it wi’ a siller pin.” 
Mr. Ford has done his work as collector and editor with scrupulous 
care; the explanatory notes which he prefixes to his “ ballants” 
are models of succinctness and accuracy. 


Through Abyssinia. By F. Harrison Smith, R.N. (T. Fisher 
Unwin )—This book is disappointing. It reverses the usual 
methods of books of travel by being entertaining at the beginning, 
and while the traveller is going over the old ground from Charing 
Cross to Suakim ; but becomes the driest of dry chronicles when 
the new ground of native Abyssinia is entered upon. It is an 
account of the journey of the author when sent on a special mission 
to the King of Abyssinia by Lord Salisbury in 1885, to carry a 
sword of honour to the King from Queen Victoria, and to restore 
good relations, which had been somewhat broken by handing over 
Massowah to Italy. When a man leaving the boat at Calais, and 
finding a fat man in front of him, can say in reply to a remark 
that the man was as big as Mont Cenis, “ Yes, but, unfortunately, 
without the tunnel through him,” one expects something amusing 
in Abyssinia. But one expects in vain. The bulk of the book isa 
mere route-journal. Only one amusing or interesting incident is 
narrated. The Queen had written a letter to the King an- 
nouncing that the sword of honour would be sent when it was 
ready; Lord Salisbury wrote another letter to go with the sword. 
The King’s interpreter and adviser had misunderstood this to 
mean that there were two swords, and had told the King so, 
and when undeceived, he was afraid to tell the King. Mr- 
Smith, when he discovered this, insisted on telling the King 
himself. The courtiers used every device to prevent him seeing 
the King, and it was only when he climbed to the top of the 
gate of the King’s enclosure, and declared he was going to stay 
there day and night till he had seen him, that he was admitted 
and that things were satisfactorily explained. The Abyssinian 
Christianity appears to be like that of medieval Europe. The 
Churchmen are the lawyers and diplomatists, and without them 
nothing is done; religious ceremonies are highly important, and 
the King had just returned from a ferocious massacre of some of 
his own subjects for eating meat during Lent. As in medieval 
England, too, the ecclesiastical establishments are numerous and 
enormous. Priests, monks, beggars, dirt, disease, and piety, eat 
up the laity. 


Mrs. Shelley. By Lucy Madox Rossetti. ‘“ Eminent Women 
Series.” (Allen and Co.)—Mrs. Rossetti has been unfortunate. 
Last year Mrs. Marshall’s Life of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley 
appeared in two large volumes, containing all that a reader would 
care to know of the poet’s second wife, and much superfluous 
matter in addition. In those ample pages, the miserable, mourn- 
ful story was told once more of poor Harriet, of Fanny and Claire, of 
Byron’s brutality, of Shelley’s strange perversities, and of Godwin’s 
contemptible meanness. Mrs. Marshall’s elaborate eulogium of 
Mary Shelley, written with the sanction of the family, has there- 
fore left little room for a later writer, and the most striking 
feature of the present volume is the enthusiasm of the biographer. | 
Mrs. Rossetti writes frequently in the “ high-falutin ” style dear to 
Shelley-worshippers, and in her ardour she occasionally disdaixs | 








the laws of syntax. We find, too, in the narrative what we should 
not have expected to find,—a number of moral maxims not readily 
to be distinguished from platitudes. Some of Mrs. Rossetti’s 
sentences fail to convey a meaning, and when an author writes of 
the relentless will of Fate, of the workings of Fate, of a victim 
sacrificed on the altar of Fate, and asks, “ Who would alter the 
workings of destiny?” conventional phrases supply a substitute 
for sense. Mary Shelley had many noble qualities, and will have 
a lasting place in literature as the poet’s wife; but if we except 
“Frankenstein,” her own writings are forgotten, and the careful 
abstracts of her novels given by Mrs. Rossetti will satisfy the 
curiosity of most readers. 


Five books dealing with various though kindred topics, but 
having the common quality of practical utility, may be put 
together. In Wrinkles and Notions for Every Household, by Mrs. de 
Salis (Longmans), we have first a quantity of miscellaneous 
information about such matters as postage, weights and measures, 
tables of wages, and the like; and then, alphabetically arranged, 
what the author is pleased to call “Wrinkles and Notions.” 
A very curious collection they are. Here, for instance, are 
the four items which meet us on the first page: “ Ale Posset,” 
«‘ Ambassadors, their Privileges,” “Ancient Remedy for Cough ” 
(give the patient a decoction of snails, but do not let him 
know it), and “Animals, the Ages they Live to” (but who 
found out that whales live “about three hundred years” ?—and 
the tortoise does not get his due in “a century”). In fact, the 
volume combines entertainment with information in a way not 
always, perhaps, intended. But its usefulness is beyond all doubt. 
In How to Make Common Things (Religious Tract Society), 
Mr. Charles Peters, as editor, with a number of expert con- 
tributors, puts together a “handy book for girls.” Here a 
young lady may learn how she may dress herself or her doll, 
may make all kinds of fancy things, may make a garden 
beautiful, paper a room, frame a picture, and even bind a book! 
We may specially commend this last chapter to the notice of our 
readers. There are a vast number of periodicals or pamphlets 
which are lost or spoiled as it is, but may be most conveniently 
bound together in a simple way. Binders’ prices are prohibitive 
for single volumes, though low enough for an edition. The only 
thing on the other side is that you may find that the things that 
you have bound together would have been ten times more valuable 
if you had left them alone. How many have regretted that they 
thus dealt with their numbers of Dickens !——A similar book from 
the same publishers, and under the same editorial care, but with 
a more distinctly artistic object, is Home Handicrafts Homes of 
Taste: Economical Hints. By J. E. Panton. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mrs. Panton prefixes to her “ Hints” an admirable motto, 
Festina lente. A really well-furnished house must be the work of 
years. The very longest purse cannot create itin a hurry. Mrs. 
Panton begins with laying down some “ General Principles,” and 
then considers in succession, “ Halls and Passages,” “ The Dining- 
Room,” “ Drawing-Room,” ‘ Bedroom,” “ Nurseries and Bath- 
rooms,” and “‘ Servants’ Rooms.” All the chapters abound with 
good sense and useful hints. But we see nothing about a study 
or library. Perhaps Mrs. Panton thinks that these lie outside 
the woman’s province; but as they will meddle with them, why 
not some judicious advice, even if it did not go beyond the simple 
“Leave them alone’’? Home-Washing. By Louisa E. Smith. 
(Bemrose and Son.) —This “ Practical Guide to the Housewife ” is 
the work of an expert (Miss Smith is “ Instructress” at the 
Forsyth Technical College). She goes into all the necessary 
details, even to suggesting the dinner that may be prepared with 
the least trouble on “Tuesday,” the most laborious of washing- 
days. One point—alas! the most important—she does not, and, 
indeed, could not, deal with. How can you get servants who will 
consent to do this same “ home-washing”? ‘Do you wash at 
home, M’m?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Then I am afraid that your situation 
will not suit me.” How many housewives have gone through this 
dialogue many times, till they have given up the struggle in 
despair ! 

My Illustrated Diary of a Voyage from London to Australia. By 
Hume Nisbet. (‘‘ My Diary” Publishing Company.)—“ ‘ My Illus- 
trated Diary’ is published for the exclusive purpose of enabling 
those who take lengthened journeys by sea to chronicle their 
experiences and observations throughout the voyage.” Mr. 
Nisbet’s introduction is a description of what the traveller will 
see on his way out, with hints for regulating his choice when time 
is short. After the introduction comes a map of the route, 
followed by a “ gold and silver coin table,” “Indian weights and 
measures,” and “ Indian currency.” Then comes the Diary proper, 
blank ruled pages (which might have been advantageously 











| numbered), with twelve illustrations of important places on the 


way. 
Pages in Fac-simile from a Fourteenth-Century Prayer-Book. By 
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‘Henry Littlehales. (Rivingtons.)—The book of which specimens 


are here given was a “ Prayer-Book in English for the use of 
the Laity, containing the Calendar, Hours of the Virgin, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Creed,” &c. It is supposed to 
belong to the year 1400 A.D., or thereabouts, and is one of the 
very few remaining specimens of the pre-Reformation books of 
private devotion. 


The Care of the Skin. By F. Augustus Cox, M.B. (Alexander 
and Shepheard.)—Mr. Cox gives a number of useful hints about 
baths and bathing; a large subject when all the varieties of the 
bath are considered,—soaps, cosmetics, clothing, exercise, diet, &c. 


Word-Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, 
D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)—This second volume of his work Pro- 
fessor Vincent devotes to the writings of St.John. Naturally he 
prefaces it with an introduction, of which the main contention is 
that the books commonly attributed to the Apostle are really his, 
and that the theory which—founded chiefly on supposed internal 
evidence—attributes the Revelation to another John is unfounded. 
The rest of the volume is given to a very careful study of each word 
and incident as it occurs. The work supplies, therefore, it will 
be seen, the materials for a commentary rather than the com- 
mentary itself; but it is not the less valuable for that. We can- 
not do better than begin by exactly understanding what it is with 
which we have to deal; and towards this end Professor Vincent 
gives us very valuable help. 


Arius the Libyan. (Appleton and Co., New York and London.) 
—This “ Romance of the Primitive Church” is a volume of the 
“Town and Country Library.” It is noticeable, apart from its 
other qualities, as an effort to put a heretic’s case before the 
world. Heretics have commonly had little justice done to them, 
because their stories have been told by their enemies. Unhappily, 
the materials are for the most part lost, and the vindicator has to 
have recourse to his imagination. It is interesting to note the 
nationalities of the authors who contribute to the “Town and 
Country Library.” Outof a total of twenty, fourteen are English, 
four American, one German, and one French. 


Memorials of George Elwes Corrie, D.D. Edited by M. Holroyd. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—Dr. Corrie was an admirable 
specimen of the old-style “Head of a House,” a species which, 
we should imagine, survives more at Cambridge than at the sister- 
University. He was tutor of Catharine Hall (as it was then called) 
for thirty-two years, and Master of Jesus College, by the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop of Ely, for thirty-six. He died, in full posses- 
sion of his faculties to the last, in his ninety-third year. It is 
hardly necessary to say that he was a Tory of the Tories, except 
so far as his Toryism was modified by his evangelical views in 
religion (a quite ideal Tory was bound to be “high and dry”’). 
University reform he strongly disliked; from change, generally, 
he was constitutionally averse. But he was a very honourable and 
high-minded man, whom every one respected and many loved. 
And he did a great deal of good in his generation. Appointed 
to the living of Newton-in-the-Isle by the Bishop of Ely 
(Turton), his friend and patron from the beginning of his 
career, he was not content to hold it as a valuable appendage 
to his mastership (itself, it is only fair to say, a very 
poor piece of preferment), but did his duty there with 
rigid conscientiousness, and was, indeed, a liberal benefactor 
to the parish. His letters and diaries, of which copious 
use has been made in this volume, show him a man of much 
practical wisdom. Nothing could be better than the advice which 
he gives to his correspondents on the various topics on which they 
were accustomed, it seems, to consult him. One strain in his 
character, which did something doubtless to make it attractive to 
many, was his love of sport. The success of the Jesus boat, which 
rose during his mastership to a very high place on the river, 
delighted him greatly. He sent for the crew, and expressed his 
pleasure, adding a few words of counsel which, we may hope and 
believe, found a molle tempus in those whom he addressed. When 
he was nearly ninety, he went to see the match between Cambridge 
and the Australians, and was highly gratified to witness the 
triumph of the University. The entries in the Diary relating to 
academical affairs are often interesting; but they do not give 
anything that can be called good stories. 


Love and Disbelief. By J. Yule Cleland. (Roper and Drowley.) 
—This book is described on the title-page as “a novel,” and in a 
remarkably complacent preface the author, who “has for some 
years been viewing from a somewhat advantageous standpoint the 
mustering of the forces for and against the truth of Christianity,” 
says that he “at one time meditated giving to the world some 
dissertations, with a view to help the opposing armies of the 
budding scientists and the fossil religionists to understand each 
other,” but came to the conclusion that the best thing he could 
do would be to write “a religious novel.” He is by no means well 








qualified for his self-imposed task, for his opinions on religious 
problems have not been carefully reasoned out, and he has no 
power of plot-construction. So we have here an odd mixture 
of more or less pious love-making and theological controversy, 
with a description of the beauties of the Isle of Wight. The two 
girls, Ethel and Maud, daughters of a person who is persistently 
and provokingly described as “Henry Hunt, Esq.,” are drawn 
with a fair amount of skill, though the same cannot be said of 
their lovers, Hind and Holt. It is only fair to the author of Love 
and Disbelief to say that he evidently does know something of the 
life of the “ toiling masses” in London. 


Tales of Old Scotland. By Charles Rampini. (Macniven and 
Wallace, Edinburgh.)—This is a rather disappointing book to be 
produced by a Scotch Sheriff-Substitute who is also entitled to 
write “ F.S.A. Scot.” after his name. It is neither more nor less 
than a collection of some of the most familiar stories in Scotch 
history, such as “‘The Wooing of Malcolm,” “The Battle of 
Otterburn,” “Fatal Flodden,” and “The Tragedy of Gowrie.” 
Sheriff Rampini re-tells these in an agreeable enough fashion, and 
his volume is one that might well be put into the hands of an in- 
telligent Scotch boy. Yet this is not a sufficient excuse for its 
existence. 


Glances at Great and Little Men. By “ Paladin.” (Sampson Low.) 
—aAn irritating prefatory note goes far towards destroying the 
value of a book that is clever and entertaining. We are told that 
the volume is written in the first person as a matter of con- 
venience, and that “the ‘I’ may be regarded as a fictitious 
entity.” Therefore, when “Paladin” describes his interviews 
with the late Emperor of Brazil, with Napoleon III. at Wilhelms- 
hohe, with Dr. Déllinger, and other notable persons, we know not 
how much is fiction and how much fact in his story. That he is 
a man who has seen the world and is familiar with books and men, 
is evident. No tyro could have written these sketches, and the 
incisive sayings with which the pages abound show, we think, a 
practised hand. Whether we read in faith or not, the “ Glances ” 
contain a great deal that is suggestive, and many remarks that 
could not have been made by a stay-at-home writer. Who can 
doubt, for instance, that the author did at one time study medicine 
in Paris, as he relates in chap. ix., or that he heard Dr. 
Maisonneuve say at one of his lectures, “‘‘If you ask who is the 
first surgeon in France at the present moment, I suppose,’ (very 
dubiously) ‘you would expect me to answer, “ M. Nélaton; mais 
aprés lui votre trés humble serviteur”’ (raising his skull-cap as 
he spoke)”? The author was struck by the great decorum of the 
female students in the medical schools, but observes, with sly 
humour, that “Nature had rendered this course of action easier 
for most of them by limiting her endowments to their intellectual 
equipment.” Of vivisection, as practised on the Continent, 
« Paladin ” writes as a horrible thing which no results can justify. 
Merely to look on such a thing, he says, is to undergo a 
degradation ; and he asserts that if it is ever largely adopted, 
“the physical benefits that may accrue from it will be more than 
counterbalanced by a general deterioration in man’s moral 
nature.” He discovered no sign of pleasure in inflicting torture, 
but the most absolute callousness, due to a consuming lust of 
knowledge; and he never saw an anesthetic administered, either 
in France or Germany. “ Paladin” does not do justice to Anthony 
Trollope as a novelist, though there is truth in what he says of 
him, and the description of Mr. George MacDonald is so slight as 
to be almost insignificant ; but the writer’s shrewdness of com- 
ment is as evident here as in the more elaborate papers. The 
chapters on German life in Bonn, Jena, Leipzig, and Munich 
are well written, and throughout the volume good anecdotes 
abound. 

Penological and Preventive Principles. By William Tallack. 
(Wertheimer and Lea.)—Mr. Tallack’s subjects, as exhibited in 
his table of contents, include all the questions which are commonly 
discussed in reference to the prevention and punishment of crime. 
He starts with the maxim: “All political, social, and even 
ostensibly philanthropic movements, which disregard or ignore on 
the primary element of godliness, are manifestly doomed to deceive 
the hopes they may have raised.” He considers “prison systems 
generally unsatisfactory.” But if our prisons are not what might 
be wished, there is a dismal satisfaction in finding that they are 
better than our neighbours’. But if France is bad, what are we 
to say of Russia? Mr. Tallack speaks of horrors which we are 
unwilling to quote. Even in the United States there are abuses 
which seem incredible. The chapter on “ Life Imprisonment” is 
especially notable. The question of capital punishment has, of 
course, to be considered in connection with it. On the whole, life 
imprisonment, if it is not to be fatal to the'reason, must be of the 
mildest kind. You may shut up a man for life, and if you 
give him healthy employment and feed him well, and let 
him have plenty of exercise, you need not turn him into a 
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fanatic, But is such an imprisonment an adequate punish- 
ment for murder? The author would substitute a long 
period, with supervision afterwards. He remarks, with perfect 
truth, that murderers are often not the worst offenders. 
Chap. v- is devoted to “ Habitual Offenders,” and is full of 
interesting facts and suggestive remarks. A valuable chapter 
follows on “ Prison Officers,” a subject too much neglected. 
«Systematic Prison Visitation,” “ Sentences,” “ Prison Labour,” 
are among the other subjects. There are some particularly 
interesting statements about the “beggar colonies” of Holland. 
«Tn 1886, the Dutch Minister of Justice stated that out of 2,745 
beggars and rogues recently sent to these nominally ‘ penal’ 
colonies, only 540 were undergoing their first committal thither.” 
In fact, they were far too pleasant abodes, and the beggars desired 
nothing more than to get back to them. Theauthor is an advocate 
for a moderate amount of corporal punishment, and ridicules the 
idea of its brutalising the wretches for whom it is the appropriate 
discipline. We read with pleasure the testimony that he pays to 
the Police. “Many of the English police, both in the superior 
and the subordinate ranks, are to be numbered amongst the 
practical philanthropists of the nation.” Welcome words, when 
wwe read the brutal language in which they are assailed by some 
self-constituted champions of liberty in the Press and elsewhere. 


Insignia Vite. By C. H. Waterhouse, M.D. (J. 8. Virtue.)— 
In these “‘ Five Essays on Life and Character,” Dr. Waterhouse 
touches on many important subjects. The moral order of the 
world, and its reference to the Theistic argument; hence the more 
recondite phenomena of personality, as divided consciousness, 
hypnotism, and phantasms; the functions of conscience; the 
phenomena of heredity ; and finally, the relation of the sexes,—are 
among his themes. He is always reasonable, sometimes, perhaps, 
a little trite, and is, we venture to think, least successful where 
he should be most interesting, in his last essay. 


English Sanitary Institutions. By Sir John Simon, K.C.B. 
{Cassell and Co.)—It may be as well to recall the services of the 
author of this volume in the department of the Public Health. He 
was Officer of Health for the City of London, 1848-1855; Medical 
Officer to the General Board of Health, 1855-1858 ; Medical Officer 
to the Privy Council, 1858-1876; performing for the last five 
years’ time the same duties for the Local Government Board. 
No one, therefore, could be a more competent authority on the 
sanitary practice for the last forty years and more. A very re- 
markable record it is, this history of the sanitary legislation 
of the present reign, to pass over the earlier chapters. What 
a history of incompetence and blundering it is, in one respect, 
and, at the same time, of determined and intelligent effort in 
another! We have at least tried to be cleaner than our neigh- 
bours, and though this is not much to boast of, have suc- 
ceeded; but how much remains to be done! We have remedied 
some of the outrageous follies of past times. It is no longer 
the case, as it was less than thirty years ago, that the pig- 
styes are under one authority, and the privies under another; 
but how much remains to be done! Any one may see this 
who will read Sir John Simon’s last chapter, in which he 
sums up the whole matter: “Average English life is but 
imperfectly educated in standards of cleanliness.” What could 
be a more convincing proof than what the Lancet commissioner 
discovered about the Henley Regatta not more than five years 
ago? Here were “thousands of holiday-makers, using the river 
as their latrine and midden-stead, and with their house-boats 
purposely closet-piped into it.” The Henley authorities, of 
course, knew all about it, but did not think it worth while to 
interfere. The occupiers of the house-boats knew that they were 
defiling the water-supply of a great part of London, but were too 
careless and selfish to let that knowledge influence them. The 
evil has been to some measure abated, though we fancy that 
house-boats are still a source of great evil; but why was it left to 
a private person to discover and denounce it? And was any one 
punished for it? ‘For more than twenty years,” writes our 
author, “I have endeavoured to enforce two principles ...... 
criminal responsibility for whatsoever wilful acts or neglects 
gravely injure, or gravely endanger, the public health ...... 
and pecuniary compensation to those harmed.” Sir John Simon 
has done well to supplement his great public services with this 
valuable book. 





[*,* In the Literary Supplement of the Spectator for June 28th, 
the title of Mrs. M. Herbert’s book was given as “ Mrs. Digby 
Kaufman of Bayswater,” instead of ‘Mrs. Danby Kaufman of 
Bayswater.” | 
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‘* LIBERTY” ART FABRICS and 


LUS STOCKS, 
at greatly reduced prices, 
N.B.—* Liberty ” Staple Specialities will 
not be reduced, 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Tus form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of defective 
vision are constantly mistaken for short sight, merely 
becanse clearer vision is obtained by bringing an 
object closer to the eyes. If such cases are treated 
with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the mischief is 
greatly aggravated, and serious and permanent 
injury is done to the sight. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Ninth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, 
in all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


SHORT 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 
| See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
EN DOWMENT-ASSURANOCE POLICIES, 
combining 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | 
| LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 
INSTITUTION. with Provision for Old Age. 


| 48 GRACECHUROH STREET, LONDON: 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S 








COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “‘ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.’”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 
Re-registered ; 


D’OYLY & CO., LimiTED, 


Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 
holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
JENN, = onl ~) “raed CATALOGUE sent free on 
- application 
wee EB DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


Ss M E D LEY’S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCKE. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








ROS VENOR GALLERYY. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till6. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 
1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Entrance- Fee of Associates, 

£1 1s. Associates who desire it can now become Second Subscribers 

immediately, and can afterwards be promoted to be First Subscribers, when 

sufficient vacancies occur, Annual Subscriptions (of either First or Second 
Subscribers), £1 1s, 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS for 1890. 
For First Subscribers :—‘‘ CHASE of MALPAGA.” 
Chromolithograph after Romanino, 
For Second Subscribers :—* CHRIST AMONG the DOCTORS.” 
Chromolithograph after Boccaccini. 
Offices: 19 ST. JAMES STREET, 8.W. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be competed for on JULY 8th.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Boys prepared for the Universities, 


Public Services, Prof , and Fees moderate and inclusive, 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 

















EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill np VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 

take place on JULY 8th, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








bea AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
OIRENCESTER. ? 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instructio; 
Scholarships, Dip Icy 9 apply to the PRINOI PAL’ ” ™ 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


ymezron LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head. 
Mistress : Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 








Lady-Graduates, armen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture, Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Pros us, address H. PEROY BECHER, 
jo n Bedford Row, London, W.O.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 


\ | OSTYN HOUSE SCHOOL, PARKGATE, CHESHIRE. 

—Mr, ALGERNON GRENFELL (M.A. Oxon., Repton and Clifton) and 
Mr. HERBERT PRICE (M.A. Oxor.) PREPARE BOYS (8—15) for Public 
Schools, Royal Navy, &. Sea-bathing. Large dormitories. References to 
Head-Masters of Clifton, Marlborough, Westminster, Birmingham, Fettes, &&, 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R, 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c, 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the ae year. Nine er in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 








LENALMOND.—The Dates of Examinations for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are JULY 15th and 16th, FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and one of £70 are offered. Candidates can be 
—s a than at Glenalmond.—Apply to the WARDEN, Glenalmond, 
erth, N.B. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 

There will be an EXAMINATION in September next for a SOHOLARSHIP 
of 250 a year, tenable for three years at the College, to be given to a Student 
who can prove her need of pecuniary aid, and who shows first class promise. 

Another SCHOLARSHIP of £4), and one of £30 a year, will be offered uncon- 
ditionally and competed for at the same examination. 

The successful Candidates will be expected to come into residence in October 
next, and to work for a Degree of the London University (B.A. or B Sc.). 

Further information and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Council, Miss 8S. M. SMEE, 2 The Avenue, Bedford Park, 

Chiswick, London, W. 


ITERARY MEN, WANTING absolutely QUIET 
ROOMS, in a central position, with good light, at moderate rents, for occu- 
pation during the day for literary work, should apply to the SECRETARY, New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. Rents from £12 per room, including rates and taxes. 











LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON.— 
SUCCESSES in 1890:—Queen’s Scholarship at Westminster, Senior 
Scholarship at Rossall, Classical Scholarship at Cheltenham. Since January, 
1883, the following Scholarships have been obtained direct from the School, 
besides University and cther di-tinctions:—Four Scholarships at Winchester, 
five at Charterhouse, six at Westminster, three at Bradfield, three at Cheltenham, 
three at Marlborough, one at Rossall.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. R. A 
BYRDE, Head-Master. 


| amie COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is VACANT. Applications and Testi- 
monials to be cent not later than July 14th.—All particulars to be obtained from 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 











HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
tional Homes. Schools transferred, Partnerships arranged.—27 REGENT 
STREET, S8.W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition 
in SEPTEMBER, 1890. 

Special Clacses are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B, Examination of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and Special Arrange- 
ments are mde for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; 
also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 
A REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus, and the boys have daily practices. Inclusive terms, 80 or 
100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 














HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
lst and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and OCo., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... a i ee ..» 27,470,866 
Invested Funds... see soe eee ww. =2,6.3, 
Annual Income... aie ee = ae ae eer 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ae eee ae .- 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared a 2,971,852 


ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS... se wee one, £10,000,' 00 
OLAIMS PAID .., ws vee vee wee —:12000,000 


PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO, These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed. 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E, 8S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 
M, HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office: No. 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. London Office: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
gir ROBERT JARDINE, of Castlemilk, Bart., M.P. A. H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Req, Banker, Lincoln. 
WAN, ., of Beeslac! idlothian. le i . ., of Stracat LL.D., M.P. 
ee y The Right Hon. Lord WATSON, of Thankerton. 7 - ’ 


The FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at Edinburgh on March 26th, 1890. 


The following are the Results reported for the year :— 


The NEW ASSURANCES completed were £1,023,179, The CLAIMS of year (including Bonus Additions*) were £312,706 
Being for the 16th year in succession above a Million, * These averaged 50°7 per cent. on Assurances which participated. 
PREMIUMS in year, £612,192. TOTAL INCOME, £893,109. The ACCUMULATED FUNDS now exceed £7,000,000. 
The Expenses were under 10 per cent. of Premiums, or 54 of Total Income. Their INCREASE, the largest in any one year, was £476,999. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 

The SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was instituted in 1837, with | generally elsewhere assure (with profits) 1,000 only—the excess being 
the object of giving to the AssurEp the full benefit of the Low Premiums | equivalent to 
hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Orrices, while at the same time An Immediate and Certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per Cent. 
retaining the WHOLE Prorits for the Policyholders. Tbe WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Assured on a system at once 

Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives,—no share being given to those by 
premiums will not only secure greatly Lancer Assurances from the first, but | whose early death there is a loss to the Common Fund. 
by reserving the surplus for those who live to secure the Common Fund from The SURPLUS reported at the recent investigation was £1,051,035, of which 
loss, may in many cases provide EVENTUAL BENEFITS as large as can be obtained | two-thirds were divided among 9,384 Policies. Policies sharing a first time (with 
under the more usual system of High Premiums. | afew unimportant exceptions) were increased, according to duration and class, 

The RATES of PREMIUM are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance | from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent. Policies which had shared at previous investigations 
of £1,200 to £1,250 may be secured for the same yearly premium which would were increased in all by 50 to 80 por cent. and upwards. 

Examples of Premium for £100 at Death—with Profits. 














| Age 25 | 30 35 | 40 | 45 8| 50 | | 
During Life ............| £118 0 | £2 1 6*| £2 610 | £214 9| £8 59| £61 7) £111 | 
21 Payments ........) 2126] 215 4 | 302/ 37 5t| 317 6| 412 1} 510 2 | 














[The usual non-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. ] 

* A person cf 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead 
of £1,000. OR, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 133. 4d.,—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

t At 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. Before the 
Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 

To PROFESSIONAL MEN and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payment system is spec’a'ly resommended. 

The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), and early payment of Cla‘ms, as on all other points 
of practice, are conceived entirely in the interests of the Members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 

PoxictEs, as a rule, are WORLD-WIDE after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
Copies of the Report for 1889, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may b2 ba}. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary, JAMES GRAIAM WATSON, Manager. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 





e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILETAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, Gaaive to call the attention of the roe Paes esnaicepadiaiaiminuiniiass oy " : Narrow Column...........0+ eceeias a 2 : 
e excellent facilities presen y their Branch House % 7 <s 
in Landon fee filing, om the mest favourable terms, cedere fer thelr owe Quarter-Page  ....ceceeceeee seocee 212 6| Quarter-Column.......... SS 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and ComPansIEs. 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. Outside Page ........0-ccccecscsesees L14 14 0| Inside Page.......10....sscereeseeeeeLl2 12 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


PSTAESS and DOWNSTATBS. 


Miss THACKERAY. 


By 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLE 


rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on a 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 


lication to the SECRETARY, 
.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


T, reprinted (by 
receipt of two stamps, or 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columuas, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ SpEcTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 


July to December), on the third Saturday 


Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Veited Yearly. er Quarterly. 
; Including postage to any part of the Unite yearly. 
in January and July. oo peeled £1 8 6.4.0 14 3.4.0 7 2 





Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany aa 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 


tw 6.2.06 8.44.6 7 8 
EL 4....... 016 3.....0 8 2 











BENGER’S FOOD | 


FOR INFANTS, | 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. | 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. | 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The | 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow | 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

Retail], in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHCLESALE HOUSES. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








LATEST BOOK on AMMERGAU. 
HE COUNTRY PARSON at the 
PASSION-PLAY at OBER-AMMERGATU, on 
TRINITY SUNDAY, 1890. By Rev. F. A. G. 
EIcHBauM. 
Price ls. ; cash, 10d. ; postage, 1d. 
Sold at 5 Paternoster Row, EOC. 





|S mame & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 





C/OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| ‘speiainiees MEATS. Also, 





| | rata of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





em SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





Spracr ALITIES for INVALIDS. 





OCAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





HE BUILDER. 
The Leading Journal for Architects, Builders, &c. 
Established in 1842, it is the oldest and has by far 
the largest and most influential circulation of its 
class. This week’s issue (July 5) begins a new 
Volume, and will contain the following Illustrations, 


v1Z. °— 

PROPOSED “ EIFFEL TOWER” FOR LONDON, 
(First Premiated Design.) 

A PAVILION OF THE CHATEAU, BLOIS. 
(Drawn by Herbert kailton.) 

STATUE—“ VELASQUEZ:” PARIS SALON, 1890. 

VICTORIA HOTEL, MILFORD-ON-SEA. 

SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDING, with Plans. 
(Design by Mr. Hare.) 

Also, Earthwork Subsidences in Public Works; 
Submerged Buoyant Bridges; Sub-Contracting (by 
Mr. EK. C. Robins, F.S.A.); Harrogate Baths Oom- 
petition; Letter from Paris; Domestic Hot-Water 
Supply (‘Student’s Column”); with all the Pro- 
fessional and Trade News (Home, Foreign, and 
Colonial), &c., &. ae 

Price 4d., by post, 44d. ; annual subscription, 19s. 


Office : 
No. 446 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
USE 
re & ¥Y’*s 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c OC O A. 


Sir 0, A. Camenon, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 





PAUL NUGENT, 


MATERIALIST. 


A NOVEL. 


BY 


HELEN F. 


HETHERINGTON (“ Gullifer ”’), 


AND 


Rev. 


H. DARWIN 


BURTON. 


A Rejoinder to “‘ Robert Elsmere.” 





GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 





This day, in large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 
PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES: 
A MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY AND THE EARLIEST CULTURE. 
Being the “ Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte”’ of 
Dr. O. SCHRADER. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by F. B. JEVONS, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Greek Literature.”’ 


“A work which in every respect may be described as of conspicuous excellence,”—BRUGMANN, in the 


Litterar Centralblatt. 


** A most remarkable book.’’—STEINTHAL, in the Zeitschrift f. Vilkerpsychol, 
“ Every one who, for any reason whatsoever, is interested in the beginnings of European civilisation and 
Indo-European antiquity, will be obliged to place Dr, Schrader’s book on his library shelves,”—@. MEYER, 


in the Philolog. Wochenschr. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Exeter Street, Strand. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST- FREE. 





THE 
IVERPOOL ann LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 





Hrap OFFICES. 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON, 





Total Invested Funds ........... sooo £7,826,542, 





Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities, 





Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 


pany, for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: CORN HILL and CHARING CROSS. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York ; and Messrs. 
BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, 
and Subscriptions are received. 


| 





IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER OENT, INTEREST owed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 
S.W. Established 1782. 


Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


ees and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
i Waterloo Place, 








General Manager, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.LA., London. 
Actuary and Secretary. 


WM. SMITH, LU.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin, 








IRGINIA DEBYQ, 


Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY, and CO., acting on 
behalf of the Committee of Virginia Bondholders in 
New York, INVITE the DEPOSIT with them of all 
SECURITIES of the STATE of VIRGINIA held in 
this country or on the Continent, to be dealt with in 
accordance with the Agreement dated May 12th, of 
— & copy appeared in this paper of June 23th, 


Securities, with July, 1890, and all subsequent 
Coupons attached, will be received hy Messrs, Brown 
Shipley, and Oo., until further notice, at their Count. 
ing-House, Founder’s Court, Lothbury, London, E.0, 
in the terms of the said Agreement, P 

The classification of the securities to be deposited 

is as follows :— 
_ FIRST CLASS.—Old Bonds, to include all Securities 
issued under Acts passed previous to Funding Bill of 
1871; Peelers, to include all Securities issued under 
Act of March 30th, 1871, as amended by the Act of 
March 7th, 1872. 

_SECOND CLASS.—Consols, to include all Securi- 
ties issued under Act of March 30th, 1871, with July, 
1890, and subsequent Coupons attached. 

THIRD CLASS.—Ten- Forties, to include all Securi- 
ties issued under Act of March 23th, 1879, with July, 
1890, and subsequent Coupons attached. 

FOURTH CLASS.—Tax-receivable Coupons prior 
to July, 1890. —— 

17 Moorgate Street, 
June 21st, 1890, 

The Council of Foreign Bondholders, acting in con- 
junction with the English Committee of Virginian 
Bondholders, directs me to state that having con- 
sidered the Agreement above referred to, it recom- 
mends Holders to deposit their Bonds, Coupons, and 
Certificates with Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co. 

(Signed) C. O'LEARY, 
Secretary. 
Frederic P. Olcott, President Central Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 
William L. Bull, of Messrs, Edward Sweet and Co., 
and late President New York Stock Exchange. 
Henry Budge, of Messrs. Hallgarten and Co., New 


ork, 

Charles D. Dickey, jun., of Messrs. Brown, Brothers, 
and Co., New York. 

Hugh R. Garden, President Southern Society of New 


ork, 
John Gill, President Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore. 
Bondholders’ Committee. 





Advisory Board in the United States. 
H ~ Grover Clevelund, late President of the United 
tates. 

Hon. Edward J. Phelps, late United States Minister 
to Great Britain. 

Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, late United States Secretary 
of State. 

George S. Coe, President American Exchange National 
Bank, New York. 

George G. Williams, President Chemical National 
Bank, New York, 





Advisers in London. 
Right Hon, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
W. Lidderdale, Esq. 
John Henry Daniell, Esq., C.B. 
Depositaries in London. 
Brown, Shipley, and Company, 


Depositaries in United States. 
Central Trust Company of New York. 
The Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company of Balti- 


more, 
The Planters’ National Bank of Richmond. 





S aaa FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GrorGe Lake, Esq. 

Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Esq. 

Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, ‘. Esq. 


Esq. ohn B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, sq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 


Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 


and inves' ant ee .--£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... wee 4,342,000 
Total Annual Income, over .» 858,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsammer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — InpI- 


GESTION AND LIVER ComPLaAIntTs.—The di- 
gestion cannot be long or seriously disordered with- 
out the derangement being perceptible on the 
countenance. These Pills prevent both unpleasant 
consequences ; they improve the appetite, and with 
the increase of desire for food, they augment the 

wers of digestion and assimilation in the stomach. 

olloway’s Pills deal most satisfactorily with de- 
ranged or diseased conditions of the many organs 
engaged in extracting nourishment for our bodies 
from our various diets—as the liver, stomach, 
and bowels, over all of which they exercise the most 
salutary control. By resorting at an early stage of 
this malady to these purifying and laxative Pills, the 
dyspeptic is speedily restored to health and strength, 
and his sallowness gradually vanishes, 
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N No. 23 (JULY), price 22. 6d. ; 
Rew seat abe ASA 2s. 9d, 


THE LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


i ir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., 
~*~ p ody Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
ae University of Oxford. 
ConTENTS. 
Tur Law OF CONSPIRACY IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
By J. G. Butcher. dake 
PossESSION IN THE RoMAN Law. By Henry Bond. 
Notes ON THE ALIENATION OF Estates Tar. By 
H. W. Elphinstone. 
On Some DEFECTS IN THE Bitts oF Laprne Act, 
1855 By T..G. Carver. 
MARRIAGE AND IMMOVEABLES, By Horace Nelson. 
TuE Legal TEST OF Lunacy. By A. Wood Renton. 
THE MariTIM& CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON. By 
F. W. Verney. : 
A Soxe or USES. By “H. W. C. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
Notes, &c. 
Srevens and Sons, Limited, 119 and 120 Chancery 
Lane, London. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE, 


JULY, 1890. 

Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

CycLinG FOR THE InsanE. By C. Theodore Ewart, 





THE PROPAGATION OF INSANITY AND ALLIED NeEv- 
rosks, By 8S. A. K. Strahan, M.D. 

Dors MANIA INCLUDE Two DisTInor VARIETIES OF 
INSANITY, AND SHOULD IT BE SUBDIVIDED? By 
George M. Robertson, M.D. 

Cases REPorRTED BY J. MurRRay, M.B., J. Rorir, 
M.D., Dr C. Norman, E. Goopatt, M.D., R. P. 
Situ, and G. Frnpiay, MB, 

Fire aT THE MONTREAL ASYLUM.—ALLEGED In- 
CREASE OF LUNACY IN LINCOLNSHIRE.—MECHANI- 
CAL KESTRAINT.—SOLITUDF.—SHALL THE STAarTIs- 
TICAL YFAR OF ASYLUMS BE ALTERED ? 

London: J. aud A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington 

Street, W. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents. JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 

1, The Political Evolution of Women. By A. Amy 
Bulley.—2. The Sunday Opeaing of Public Libraries, 
Art Galleries, and Museums, By James W. Davis, 
F.S.A.—3. Prairie Philosophy. By Wm. Trant.—4. 
Technical Education in Wales. By Andrew Gray.— 
5. The Case for the Commonwealth. By R. Seymour 
Long.—6. Theal’s H story of Sonth Africa —7, 
Genius and Moral Responsibility. By D. F. Hanni- 
gan.--8. Wage Values in America: the Experience 
of a Bread-Winner. By Janet E. Ruantz-Rees.—9. 
Old Italy versus Young Italy. By G. 8S. Godkin.—10. 
Contemporary Liteiature: Belles Lettres.—1l. In- 
dependent Section: The Rights of Labour. By “N.” 
—12. Home Affairs, 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C, 


EDUCATION. 


A Journal for the Scholastic World, 
(Illustrated.) 
Sixpence Monthly. 
ConTENTS FoR JULY. 

1, Eprror1at Notes. 

2. H. Weston Eve, M.A., HEAp-Master oF UnI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE ScHOOL. (With Full-Page 
Portrait.) 

3. ScHoLarsHip Work.—II[. Pusiic Scuoois.—I, 
By Montagu Baldwin, M.A. 

4, THE IpEaL EpucaTIon or a Girt. A Discussion 
by Sarah Barstall, B.A., Elizabeth Dawes, M.A., 
and A, A. O Connor. 

5. PuitippA GARRETT Fawcett. (With Full-Page 
Portrait.) 

6, SANITARY REGISTRATION OF BUILDINGS (SCHOOLS). 
By Mark A. Judge, A.R.1,B.A. 

7. EpucaTionaL Gossip. 

8. CORRESPONDENCE. 

9, REVIEWS AND NOTICES, 

London: Rorerand Drow tey, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BERKSHIRE NOTES AND 
QUERIES. 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to the Family History, 
Antiquities, and Topography of the Roya! County. 
Edited by GEO. F. TUDOR SHERWOOD. 
Subscription, 5s. per annum, post-free, in advance. 
Vol. I., Part I., JULY, 1§9¢. 

ConTENTS. 











Douncn Faminy. 

BERKS RECORDS AND THEIR PLACES OF DRPOSIT.— 
I. THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

WILLS IN THE CHANCELLOR’s CouRT, OxForD, 

Apmons. 1n P.C.C., 1653-1654, 

Non-Parocu1aAL REGISTERS OF BERKSHIRE. 

KPITAPHS IN HUNGERFORD CHURCH, 1766, 

QUERIES :—Hill-Goldwyer.—Blagrave Pedigrees.— 
John Blagrave’s Works,—Theale: Hundred and 
Village. — Englefielés of Englefield. — Berks 
Churches,—Ancient Coins and Roman Roads. 

REPLIES. 

Reviews. 

London: Evxiot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

And all Booksellers. 


TAMMERERS should read a book 
bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B, BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 











HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


The KEEPER of the KEYS. 


By F. W. Rozinson, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s 
Money,” ‘‘ The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vols, 


A VILLAGE HAMPDEN. By 


ALGERNON Gissine, Author of ‘‘ Both of This 
Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 


THYME and RUE. By 


Mara@aret B, Cross, 2 vols. 


DISHONOURED. By Theo. 


Girt, Author of “ Pretty Miss Bellew,’’ ‘‘ Vic- 
tims,” &. 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS COLWYN. 


By ADELINE Serceant, Author of “ Jacobi’s 
Wife,” “No Saint,” &c, 3 vols. 


CUTTING for PARTNERS. 


By Joun Corpy Jearrreson, Author of “‘ The 
Rapiers of Rezent’s Park,” “Live it Down,” &c. 
3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


VERSES AND THOUGHTS. 


By FLORENCE SEVERNE, 
Author of ‘* The Pillar House.” 
Tastefully bound in half-cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
Printed for the Author. 

A few Copies are ou Sale at 


Messrs. HATCHARD’S, 187 Piccadilly, W. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR JULY. 
Wuat Nationatism Means. By Edward Bellamy. 
Frencu AFrairs. By Gabriel Monod. 
CuILp-LirE Insurance, By the Rev, Benjamin 


Waugh, 

A JouRNEY TO THE CapiTAL OF TinetT. By Graham 
Sandberg. 

M. Pasteur anp Hypropuosia. By Thomas M. 
Dolan, M.D. 


THE REFORM OF THE PooR-Law. By Sidney Webb. 
A New Proression WANTING PROFESSORS. By 
Joseph Pennell. 

BETTERMENT: A Repty. By John Rae, 
COMPENSATION FOR LICENCES. 

1. By Edward North Buxton. 

2. By Andrew Johnston, Chairman of the Essex 

County Council. 


IsBIstER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FOR JULY. 
MIssIONS TO THE CENTRAL AFRICAN LAkeEs. By Rev. 

F. Arnold, M.A, 

Tue Practice OF MEDICINE IN THE ANCIENT East. 

By Rev. A. Sayce, M.A., LL.D. 

PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES IN THE MIDDLE 

AceEs. By A. G. Hill, Esq. 

Eminent CHURCHMEN.—II. GrorGE HERBERT. 

By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

LEGEND OF THE Briar Rose. (Poetry.) By Rev. 

A. Gurney, M.A. 

A CoONFESSOR OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

(Iliustrated.) By Rev. Prebendary Randolph. 

A Visit To LitrLe Gripping, By E. Walford. 

FLEmMIsH PaInTERS.—II. Van Eycxs. (Illustrated.) 
By G. 8. Macquoid. 

RIVERS OF THE OCEAN. By Agnes Giberne 

“THe VicomtTe’s BRIDE.” Chaps. 1-2, By Esmé 

Stuart. 

“A Great Success.” (A Short Story.) By E. 

Fairfax Byrne. 

**CHanGeED Lots.” Chaps, 1-2. (Illustrated.) By 

Frances Armstrong. 

Art COMPETITION. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed—Lives 
of the Saints for Children—Biblical Questions— 
Reviews—" Useful Books” List—Correspondence ; &c, 

GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 











DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 

N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotiins. With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.”’—Mr. SPENCER, in Preface. 


WILLIAMS and Nor@ate, London and Edinburgh, 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 
METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 


Under the above title Messrs. Methuen will publish 

from time to time Copyright Novels by well-known 

Wr:ters. They will be we!l printed and handsomely 
bound. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Vol. I. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “‘ Disenchantment,”’ &c. 
LReady. 
Vol. II. 


JACQUETTA. 


By 8. BARING - GOULD, 
Author of “ Mehalah,” &. [ Ready. 


Vol. III. 


MY LAND OF BEULAH. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 
(Just ready. 
*,* Other Volumes will follow shortly. 


Part III., just ready. a0. 
SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England (with 
their Traditional Melodies). Collected by S. 
Barine-Goutp, M.A., and H. FLEEtTwoop SHEP- 
PaRD, M.A. Arranged for Voice or Piano, In 4 

Parts (containing 25 Songs each), 3s. each. 
Part I, (Fourti: Edition). Part II. (Second Edition). 

By WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

CURIOSITIES of the CHURCH: 


Studies of Curious Customs, Services, and 
Records. Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s, 


By the AUTHOR of “MEHALAH,” “ OLD 
COUNTRY LIFE,” &c. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES and 
STRANGE EVENTS. By_S. BartneG-Goutp. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

By the SAME AUTHOR, 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. ByS. Baring- 
Govutp, M.A. Second Edition, with 65 Illustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

** As healthy, wholesome reading, full of breezy life 
and movement, full of quaint stories vigorously told, 
will not be excelled by any book to be published 
throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to 
the core.”—World, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 


EVENTS. By 8S. Barrne-GouLp, M.A. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

** A collec‘ion of excitiug and entertaining chapters. 
The whole : olume is delightful reading.” —Times. 

By the see, at a “WE 

DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 
By Epna Lyatt. Twenty-fifth Thousand. Post 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Edna Lyall has not written anything more 
artistic, or, from the moral point of view, more stimu- 
lating. In substance, as well as in form, it is the 
manliest of Edna Lyall’s books.” —Academy. 

By W. PIMBLETT. 

EMIN PASHA: his Life and Work. 
With an Account of Stanley’s Relief March. 
With Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, paper 
boards, ls, 

Edited by F. LANGBRIDGE, M A. 

BALLADS of the BRAVE. Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. LanGsrrpGe. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5:. 

** The book is full of splendid things.’"— World. 

Bv P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A, i 

OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their 


Story and their Antiquities. By P. H. Ditcu- 
FIELD, M.A., F.R.H.S., Rector of Barkham, 
Berks. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d., Illustrated. 

* An extremely amusing and interesting little bok, 
which should find a place in every parochial library.” 
—Guardian, 

By A, M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

OXFORD: its Life and Schools. By 
Members of the University. Kdited by A. M. M. 
Strepman, M.A., Wadham College. New Edition, 
crown 8yvo, 53. 

**We can honestly s.y of Mr. Stedman’s volume 
that it deserves to be read by the people for whom it 
is interded, the parents and guardians of Oxford, 
present and to come, and by such students them- 
selves,’’—Spectator. 

By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

IRISH HISTORY for ENGLISH 
READERS. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, paper 
boards, ls. 

By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 

ABOUT IRELAND. By E. Lynn 
Lintoy, Author of “Joshua Davidson,” &c. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, paper boards, 1s. 

** A brilliant and justly proportioned review of the 
Irish Question.””—Standard. 

By T. RALEIGH, M.A. 

IRISH POLITICS: an Elementary 

Sketch. By T. Raueicu, M.A., Fellow of All 

Souls’, Oxford, Author of *‘ Elementary Politics.” 

Fcap. 870, paper boards, 1s,; cloth, ls. 6d, 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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LEAR’S NONSENSE BOOKS. 


Mr. RuskIN says :— Surely the most beneficent and innocent of all books yet 
produced is the ‘Book of Nonsense,’ with its corollary carols, inimitable and 
refreshing, and perfect in rhythm. I really don’t know any author to whom I 
am half so grateful for my idle self as Edward Lear. I shall put him first of my 
hundred authors.” 


The BOOK of NONSENSE. Twenty- 


seventh Edition, reissued in its Original Form, with 110 
Droll Illustrations, printed in Black and White, with full 
Letterpress Descriptions. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 


MORE NONSENSE. 104 pp. of 


Droll Illustrations, with full Letterpress Descriptions and an 
Original Preface. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 


NONSENSE SONGS and STORIES. 


Sixth Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, and a 
Preface hitherto unpublished. In large feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


NONSENSE BOTANY and NON- 


SENSE ALPHABETS. Fifth Edition, with 162 Illustra- 
tions. In large fcap. 4to, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


LEAR’S NONSENSE DROLLERIES. 


Containing “ The Owl and the Pussy-Cat” and “The Duck 
and the Kangaroo.” With Original Illustrations by William 
Foster. In small 4to, boards, price 1s. 6d. 


““Mr. Lear was a most original and diverting humorist. His various nonsense 
verses and stories are an unwearying joy, and his designs for them are exactly 
right. To think of them is to giggle happily, or even hysterically, whether his 
theme be the adventtres of Slingsby and Violet, or the amours of the Pussy Cat 
who was as |: ng in getting married and as punctilious as Medea in Apollonius 
Rhodius.”—Saturday Review, May, 1890. 


“The good and kind old man is gone; he was content to go, he said. But he 
has left a rich fund of harmless gaiety to those boys and girls he loved so well, 
and in their name we lay this wreath upon his grave.”— Quarterly Review, 


“ Many years have elapsed since the immortal ‘ Book of Nonsense,’ professedly 
written for the amusement of the youthful generation, took the English public 
by storm, and became a household word in every laughter-loving family through- 
out the Three Kingdoms. The ‘ Book of Nonsense,’ though perhaps not strictly a 
*thing of beauty,” is undeniably a ‘joy for ever.’......Edward Lear’s jokes, side- 
splitting though they were, displayed an extraordinary harmlessness, lack of 
irony, and freedom from ill-natured allusions to the blemishes or weaknesses of 
*poor human nature.’ During his life they afforded boundless delight to un- 
numbered hosts of his fellow-countrymen in every part of the inhabitable globe, 
and we doubt not that they will long survive him, to furnish joyons entertain- 
ment to many a generation yet unborn.”—Du ly Telegraph, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ON DUTY.” 





In small crown 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., price 12s, 


IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


By ANGELICA M. SELBY. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 








MESSRS. RIVINGTON & CO., WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD begs to announce 


that he has ACQUIRED the RETAIL and SCHOLASTIC 
BUSINESS of Messrs. RIVINGTON and CO., so long 
carried on as above, and that any Orders of the old 





Customers of the Firm will receive his special attention. 
Terms on application.—Address, 26 and 27 COCKSPUR 
STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 








JUST PUBLISHED, No. 495 of 
SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Containing numerous good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature. 
A Copy post-free on application, 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. j 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 


OPEN FROM 10 a.m. TO 10 p.m. 
WEDNESDAYS FROM 10 .4.m. TO 11 p.m, 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


The following MILITARY BANDS will perform during 
the week ending July 12th :— 
1st West Riding Regiment. 
Royal Marine Artillery. 
2nd Royal Fusiliers. 


The following EVENTS will take place during the week :— 
Grand Display of Fireworks, by Mr. Joseph Wells. 


Encampment on Active Service 
(practically illustrated by Royal Artillery). 


Competition by Volunteer Cyclists (2 days). 
4th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers Sports, 


Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South Kensington 
Stations. Steamboats from all Piers to Victoria Pier (opposite Main Entrance), 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 
WEDNESDAYS, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


These Prices admit to all Entertainments, 


Major G. E. W. MALET, Hon. Director. 





MUDIE'’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupir’s Liprary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limitzp, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road: and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





LFRACOMBEW—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER. 
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—eae.S2_aaEy_ 
M® OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NEW VOLUMIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
ready, royal 8vo, 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Now ready, ©)" XXIIL (GRAY—HAIGHTON) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
IV. will be published on September 26th, and the subsequent 
“f home = Vilenas as intervals of Three Months. ee 
imes review of Vols, 15 to 22:—‘* The Dictionary has now established 
oan ay tt public estimation that its commendation has become almost 
pe rfluous, while even a cursory survey of the successive volumes suffices to show 
tet the high character of the work is fully sustained in each.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVEL SERIES. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


The NETHER WORLD. By George Gissing, 


Author of “ Demos,” “ Thyrza,” “A Life’s Morning,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published. ‘* There is not a dull line in it.”"—Word and Work. 


“WHAT CHEER O!” 


Or, the Story of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. 
By ALEXANDER GORDON. ‘ 
Beautifully Illustrated by Gordon Browne, W. 8, Stacey, C. J. Stanilan4, 
and J. R. Wells, 
JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
May be obtained from the Offices of the Mission, 181 Queen Vivtoria Street, E.C. 
Price ls. ; or, post-free, 1s, 3d. 





1890 SECOND EDITION, price 12s. 6d., cloth. 
SUMMARY OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 
PROCEDURE OF FOREIGN PARLIAMENTS. 
Compiled by REGINALD DICKINSON, Barrister-at-Law, 
One of the Committee Clerks of the House of Commons. 


London: VACHER and SONS, 29 Parliament Street, S.W.; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 





NEW REALISTIC NOVEL BY EUGENE STRACEY. 
Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, $s, 6d. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


HIDDEN IN THE LIGHT. 
By EUGENE STRACEY. 


DIGBY and LONG, Publishers, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREBST, E.C. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. xvi.-294, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


LECTURES on the IKOSAHEDRON and 


the SOLUTION of EQUATIONS of the FIFTH DEGREE. By Fr.ix 
am, Professur of Mathematics, Gottingen, Translated by G. G. MorRicz, 
Ae, 

** Klein’s book is in many respects the most charming piece of modern mathe- 
matical writing that has a; peared for many a day...... If we were asked to namea 
single book which would, beyond others, give the reader a comprehensive glance 
over the wide field of m«dern pure mathematics, and give him an introduction to 
this study which wou!d at once interest and instruct him, we should, without 
hesitation, name Klein’s ‘ Ikosahedron.’ ’’—Nature. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 


Tue AFRICAN BussBLE By Sir John Pope Henn , K.C.M.G. 

Tur LIGHTS OF THE (HURCH AND THE LigHT OF SCIENCE. 

COMPENSATION OR—COrFISCATION? By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

THE FrENcH Opera. By Maile. Blaze de Bury. 

THE THREATENED DISFIGUREMENT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. (With Pians.) By 
the Editor. 

CHARLES THE TWELFTH OF SWEDEN: A Mrmorr. (Concluded) By his 
Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway. 

INCREASE OF CANCER: ITS PROBABLE Cause, By Herbert Snow, M.D., Surgeon, 
Cancer Hospital. 

OrriciaL PoLYTHEISM IN CHINA. By Sir Alfred Lyal), K.C.B, 

THE PRESS AND GOVERNMENT By Frederick Greenwood. 

Tue CRISIS IN THE Post OrFice. Ky J. L. Mahon, General Secretary to the 
Post men’s Union. 

On Critic1sM; witH SomE REMARKS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF DoinG NOTHING. 
By Oscar WILDE. 

Wuat I Saw at TEL-EL-KEBIR: A RFJOINDER. By Arthur V. Palmer, 

Tue Irish Lanp-PuRCHASE BILL. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 





By Prof. Huxley. 





Losdon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JULY. 


THE ACTOR-MANaGER. By H. A. Jones and H. Beerbohm-Tree. 
Russian Prisons: THE SIMPLE TruTH. By E. B. Lanin. 
PROTFCTION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Edmund Gosse. 
STaANLEY’s EXPEDITION aND ITs KeEsuLTs. By J. Scott Keltie. 
Tue WORKMEN OF Paris, 1390-1890. By Madame Darmesteter, 
Amone THE Evaganran Hitus, By J. A. Symonds, 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN AFRICA. (With Map.) By H. H. Johnston, Com- 
mander Luvett Cameron, R.N., and E, W. Beckett, M.P, 








FIVE POPULAR NOVELS. 
PEARL POWDER. By Annie 


Epwarpes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “Ought W 
Visit Her?” &c. 2 vols. ment “—_ 


MADAME LEROUX. By Frances 


EEeanor Trouyopsg, Author of “That Unfortunate Marriage,” 
“ Black Spirits and White,” &c. 3 vols. 


ACTE. By Hugh Westbury, Author 


of “ Frederick Hazzleden,” &c. 3 vols, Second Edition. 


MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. By 


KarHarineE Wyrupe, Author of “ An Ill-Regulated Mind,” 
“A Dreamer,” &c. 3 vols. 


The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. By 


E. Frances Poynter, Author of “Among the Hills,” “ My 
Little Lady,” &c. 3 vols. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE, ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-third Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. Coan gv Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fiftth Thousand.) 

8t. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

georges Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-eighth Thousand.) 

Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand ) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Tnousand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thou-and.) 

Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand, 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. fae Thousand.) 

Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Grace. (Now appears for the first time in cheap form.) 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

The Unholy Wish, &c. 

Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 

The Master of Greylands. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Orville College. 


The remaining Volumes will appear at monthly intervals, 


Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. The published price 
is 3s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Ready immediately, at all the Libraries, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
crown 8vo, price 63. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 
By a FELLOW-STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By Madame CARETTE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 
Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
THIRD EDITION. By SAME AUTHOR. Price 6s. 


MY MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 
By E. P. SCOTT, Author of “ Lectures on Africa.” 


STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF 
OF EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
“ A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed 
an account of Stanley’s early career.”—Vanity Fuir, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF * THOTH.” 


TOXAR: a Romance. By the Author of 
“Thoth.” Crown 8v0, 6s. 


** An excellent story...... in the telling of which a great simplicity and force of 
language are combined with a purposely mysterious presentment of the characters 
and incidents. The effect is admirable. The characters are boldly conceived, 
and painted with fine broad effects of romance. The story is a worthy product 
of the pen that wrote ‘ Thoth,’ and is sure to be wide!y read.”—Scotsinan. 


SNAP: a Legend of the Lone Mountain. By 


CO. Puiturrrs-Wo ey, 4uthor of ‘‘ Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus,” &c, 
With 13 Illustrations by H. G. Willink. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

** A better boy’s story could hardly be desired. It begins with a cricket-match, 
and ends with an extraordinary and perilous adventure in the Rocky Mountains, 
The interval is filled with a glorious succession of stories of Snap’s career, which 
no boy can read without enthusiasm......Snap’s adventures are told in a racy 
style, with a great deal of wit, and many touches of genuine humour.”—Scotsman, 


FOR SUMMER READING. 
By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN WESTACOTT.” 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyll, 
By Jamrs Baxer, F.R.G.8,, Author of “ John Westacott.”” Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The Beacon, of Boston, U.S.A., commences a lengthy review by siying :—*‘ Mr. 
James Baker is a writer of wholesome fiction, who bas achieved an enviable 
reputation in Fngland, where critics praise his honesty, candour, dramatic ability, 
and graceful but vigorons style.” 

The Atheneum :—“ Mr. Baker is fairly entitled to call his new story a summer 
idyll; itis imbued with the touch of nature, and it is a picture complete in itself.’ 

The New York Nation ;—‘‘* By the Western Sea’ is essentially a book for artists. 
«+seee10 this class, no less than to artists, the central theme of the story will be 
touching; the characters, principal and subordinate, real, breathing men and 
women, and the knot of events generally well unwound.” 


NATION-MAKING: a Story of New Zealand. 


Savageism and Civilisation, By J. C. Frrtu, Author of ‘* Our Kin across the 


Sea.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
CHURCH and STATE UNDER the 


TUDORS. By GitBert W. CuILp, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

** A solid contribution to the literature of an important subject...... The author's 

— of individual character and motive is always worthy of respect. The 

iterary quality of his work is of a high order. He is aclear and vigorous thinker 

and writer...... and even readers who most strongly disagree with him will find 
nothing in his book that is rot well worth seriously weighing.”—Scotsman. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO: a 


Revised Text, with Notes and ProJegomena. By Ropert Y. TYRRELL, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Dublin; and Lovrs CLaupr Purser, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


Vol. —— RS to the END of CICERO’S EXILE. Second Ejition, 
2s. 


Vol, II1.—From CICERO’S RETURN from EXILE to 702 (52). 12s. 
Vol, III.—CICERO'S PROVINCIAL GOVERNORSHIP. 12s. [Just published. 


DANTE and HIS EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. 


By Epwarpv Mooré, D.D., Principal of 8. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Author of 
“Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia,”’ ‘‘ Time- 
References in the Divina Commedia,” &c, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The PRELUDE to MODERN HISTORY: 


being a Brief Sketch of the World’s History, from the Third to the Ninth 
Century. By J. E. Symes, M.A. University College, Nottingham, With 5 
Maps, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 93, JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
VIRGINIE: A TALE OF OnE HunpreEp Years Aco. By Val Prinsep, A-R.A. 
Chaps. 37-42. 
Nero anv St. Benepict. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 
A Visit To JeppaH and SuakIn. By Hugh E, M., Stutfield. 
A Sone In THE Nicut. By D. J. Robertson. 
THE AccuRSED BELL. By C. Phillipps-Wolley. 
OxFoRD: THE Upper River. By Aubyn Battye. 
My Istanps_ By Grant Allen. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir, By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


NEW REVIEW, 


JULY. Price Sixpence. 








A Rapicat ProgramME.—Part I. By the Right Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 
THINKING FOR OURSELVES, By the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE FRENCH. 

1, By Sir James Winter, P. J. Scott, A. B. Morine (Delegates from New- 

foundland). 

2. By Emile Flourens (Member of the French Chamber). 
THE SaLon AND THE RoyaL AcapEMY. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
Srupies 1x CuaracTEr.—No. 4: THE Ricut Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P, 
Tue First GeneraL ELECTION IN Japan. By H. M. Moore. 
Tue Eruics OF Fire Insurance. By Captain Shaw, C.B. 


Tue Wor.v’s DesirE.—Book II., Chaps. 1-2. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








TRISCHLER AND CO.’S_ LIST, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A RAILWAY FOUNDLING. 3 vols. By “Nomad,” 
Author of “ The Milroys.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph says :—* It is a story which from the outset is delightfally 
tantalising. It is a story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity 
and adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,’ 
was, it is not too much to say this is better.’’ : 

The Sunday Times says :—* It is a novel of an agreeable kind, a graphic picture 
drawn by the hand of an expert, and the story is interesting and amusing.” 


The ROMANCE of a STATION. 2 vols. By 4 
CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “ Nadine,” *‘ Affinities,’’ ‘* Policy and Passion,” 
“ australian Heroine,” &c. ‘ 
The Spectator says :—“ This is a really able writer, but she has never done any- 
thing quite so good as ‘The Romance of a Station.’ The fascinating, inscrutable 
Necta Wilson, the veiled Princess, is a veritable creation, whose presence in an 
book would suffice to make it notable. We hove Mrs. Campbell Praed will give 
us other books that we can praise as heartily and unreservedly.” 


The QUEEN of the BLACK HAND. By Hugh Coleman 
Davipsoy, Author of ‘* The Old Adam,” ‘* Cast on the Waterz,” “‘ The Green 
Hills by the Sea.” Cloth gilt, 33, 6d. 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘* The name of Hugh Coleman Davidson has become 
so well known to novel-readers that they know what to expect when he gives 
them a new book.” 


DARELL BLAKE. By Lady Colin Campbell. Fifth 
Thousand. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, 272 pp., 63. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ The character of Lady Colin Campbell’s hero is 
intensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and freshness of observa- 
tion, and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of power 
can alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so like 
intuition it may well be intuition, that impels the unfaltering hand to stay at the 
right moment in the process of characterisation to give the required accent of 
light or nuance of shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective,” 


DOCTOR GREYSTONE. By Madame Van de Velde. 
Third Thourand, bevelled boards, cloth ex'ra, 292 pp., 3s. 6d. 

The World says:—‘ Dr. Greystone’ is a clever and original book; and in 
these days of over-emphasis and exaggeration an author who can pass so quietly 
and simply over the scene in the prologue of the erring wife’s death deserves 
high praise.” 














Just out. 
MIDGE. By May Crommelin, Author of ‘‘ Brown Eyes,’ 
“ Violet Vyvian,” “Cross Roads,” &c. Oloth gilt and bevelled boards, 6s. 


The COPPER CRASH. By Frank Danby, Author ot 


‘Dr. Phillips,” ‘‘A Babe in Bohemia.” Seventh Thousand, picture boards, 2s, 


A NASTY CROPPER. By G. F. Underhill, Author of 
“In at the Death,” &. A Realistic and Sensational Sporting Story 
Picture boards, 2s. 


Just out.—-NEW BOOK by JOHN STRANGE WINTER. " 
DINNA FORGET. By Author of * Bootles’ Baby,” and 
** Harvest.” 30,000 copies of “ Dinna Forget” have been sold in fourteen 
days. 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ John Strange Winter’s tale is a love-story that is like 
nothing else in fiction except the former work of this pleasing author. It is 
sentimental without being spoony, and carries the interest lightly along without 
haste and without rest.” a _ Paper, ls 3 cloth boards, 1s. 61. 

A SOCIETY SCANDAL. By “Rita,” Author of *‘ Sheba,” 


“The Mystery of a Turkish Batb,” &». tleventh Thousand, paper, 1s. 


AGATHA’S QUEST. With Preface by Jules Verne. By 


RoserT SHERARD, Author of ‘‘ Rogues.’ Paper, 13. 




















ENORMOUS SUCCESS of Miss AMYE READE’S REALISTIC and 
SENSATIONAL NOVEL. Z 
RUBY! RUBY! RUBY! or, How Girls are Trained for 
Circus Life. 

Among others, the following well-known Ladies and Gentlemen have kindly 
allowed their names to be used as indicative of their desire to assist the Author 
in her well-directed efforts to bring before the public the horrible cruelties 
practised by circus-trainers on nnoffendiog young children who are committed 
to their care for the perenne of special instruction :— 

Gainsford bruce, Esq., Q.C., M.P. H. H. Kaphael, E:q., Londoa School 
Jacob Bright, Es:q., M.P. | _ Board, 

Sir Richard Temple, M.P. | John W. Rowntree, Esq. 

Joshua Rowntree, K:q, M.P. | R. Manuel, Esq., M.A. 

Walter McLaren, Esq., M.P. Colonel D’Oyley Battley, High Sheriff, 

Rev. Alfred Norris. County Wicklow. 

Rev. R. Macbeth, M.A. | Mrs. Annie Jarvis, School Board, 

Rev. F. A. Walker, M.A., D D, | Edinburgh. 

Mrs. 8. Bennett, Richmond, | Mrs. F, Morrison, Farmwood, Ascot. 

ROYAL COMMISSION.—Mr. Gainsford Bruce, \.C., M.P, has 
promised that as soon as sufficient evidencs cin be obtained tu justify such a 
step, he will call attention to the matter in the House of Commons, 

Cloth, 2, 6d.; picture boards, 2s, 


18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


The MODERN MALADY;; or, Sufferers from 


“‘Nerves.” By Crrit Bennett, Author of ‘‘ Toe Massage Case,” &c. With 

an Introduction by HERBERT TriBBITS, M.D., F.R.C.P., Founder of the West- 

End Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System, &2. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 6:. 

** Common-sense speaks from every page, and a perusal of the book will not 

prove unprofitable to any reader, whether he suffer from ‘‘ Nerves” or not.””— 
Manchester Examiner. 


MY WIFE’S POLITICS. By Horace 


Hourcuinson, Author of *‘ Golf,” in the Badminton Library. 
An amusing Shilling’s-worth for Holiday and Seaside Reading. At all Book- 


sellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 1s, 
LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 


With an Introduction by ANDREW Lana. Cloth, square 8vo, 1s. 6d.; also, 
an Edition specially bound for a Prize or Gift-Book, gilt e lges, 23, 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





Now ready, 1890 Reports, 448 pp., price 23. 


BOURNE’S HANDY ASSURANCE DIRECTORY. 
“ Full, varied, exact, useful, and interesting.’—Accountant. 
Recommended by the Spectator, Saturday Review, and Athenzum. 
WILLIAM BOURNE, 4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn; 
and 26 Paternoster Row, E,O. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
AND CO.’S LIST. 


Square 8vo, 5s., with 46 Illustrations. 


CATTLE-SHIPS. Being the Fifth Chapter 
of Mr. PLIMSOLL’S SECOND APPEAL for OUR SEAMEN. With 46 Illus- 
trations. Published separately and out of its turn on account of its pressing 
urgency. Not published before lest the case should be deemed incomplete, 

[Immediately. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THOMAS DAVIS. The Memoirs of an Irish 


Patriot, 1840-46. By Sir CHartEs Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G, 


Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


ALEXANDER HERIOT MACKONOCHIE: 
a Memoir. By “E. A. T.” Edited, with Preface, by Epwarp Francis 
Russet, M.A., St. Alban’s, Holborn. With Portrait and 2 Views. 


“The nearest approack to a faithful literary likeness we have yet had...... 
Readers may rely on the accuracy of the portraiture...... Our best hope is that 
this most ably written memoir may find its way into the hands of many thousands 
of Englishmen that they may know the truth concerning one who lived and died 
for truth.”—Church Times, ; 


NEW VOLUME in *The PULPIT COMMENTARY,” 


II. CHRONICLES. Exposition and 


Homiletics by Rev. Pu1tip C. Barker, LL.B. Homilies by Rev. W. Ciark- 
son and Rev. T. WuiTeLaw, D.D. 15s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


INTRODUCTION to FRESH - WATER 
ALGZ. With an Enumeration of all the British Species. By M. C, Cooxe, 
LL.D. With 13 Plates Illustrating all the Genera. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


UNTRODDEN GROUND in ASTRONOMY 


and GEOLOGY. Giving Further Details of the Second Rotation of the 
Earth, and the Important Calculations which can be made by aid of a Know- 
ledgethereof. By Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S., late R.A,, Author 
of “‘ Practical Military Surveying,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


MISCELLANIES, Vol. IV.—POLITICAL 


ECONOMY; or, the Science of the Market, especially as Affected by Local 
Law. By F. W. Newman, M.R.AS, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The TESTIMONY of TRADITION. By 


Davip MacRirtcute, Author of ‘* Ancient and Modern Britons.” With 20 
Tllustraticns, 
MARK RUTHERFORD. 


MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING ; and other Papers. 
By Marx RutuerrorD. Edited by his Friend, RevBEN SHapPcotr. With 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown &vo, 33, 6d. 


The APOSTLES’ CREED. Sermons by the 


Rev. R. Exton, Rector of Upper Chelsea and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 


Crown 8vo, 33,64, 


DANTE’S TREATISE de VULGARI 


ELOQUENTIA. Translated into English, with Explanatory Notes, by A. 
G. FERRERS HoweELL, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The DREAM of PILATE’S WIFE: a Poem 


Suggested by Doié’s Famous Picture. By the Rev. Joun Hupson, M.A. 


Small crown 8yo, 53. 


CASSIOPE; and other Poems. By 


BoLeYNE REEVES. 
Small crown 8yo, 53. 


SONNETS ; and other Poems, chiefly 


Religious. By J.J. Murruy. * 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STANLEY: a Drama. By J, L. Thornely. 


Small crown 8yvo, ls, 6d, 


LYRA MANCUNIENSIS. By Walter Hughes. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF 
THE NATIONS,” 


SCOTLAN D. 


By JOHN MACKINTOSH LL.D., 
Author of “A History of Civilisation in Scotland,” &c. 


Maps, Illustrations, and Index, crown 8yo, cloth, 53. 





THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 
Large crown 8vo, well illustrated, cloth, 5s. each, Volume II. now ready. 


ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL IN 
MADAGASCAR. 


Preface and Notes by Captain 8S. PASFIELD OLIVER. 
With many Illustrations and Maps, 





“A chronicle as fascinating and romantic as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ”’—Scotsman, 
** Captain Oliver has edited the book with praiseworthy care...... A fascinating 
and romantic narrative.’’—Speaker. 


Just ready, crown 8yvo, cloth, 63, 


GAIN OF 
And other Essays. 
By WILLIAM CHATTERTON COUPLAND, D.8c., M.A. 


THE LIFE, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.” 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE 
TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. 
Translated by ELIZABETH LEE; Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 


The Work is Illustrated by 6 Heliogravures by Dujardin, of Paris, and 21 Full- 
Page and many other Smaller Illustrations in the Text, executed in Fac-simile. 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 


“ M. Jusserand’s book and its exquisite engravings form a most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of English literature.””—Standard (Leader). 

**Here we have learned, yet not at all wearisome, descriptions of the works 
which led up to the novel as we now understand it...... Dr. Jusserand’s agreeable 
style in recounting the origin of the modern literary ‘ three-decker’ makes his 
book, though historically valuable, very pleasant reading.” —Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 
By C. F. KEARY. 2 vols., cloth, 21s. 
“It is told very cleverly; character and the development of character are 
happily traced.”—Daily News (Leader). 


‘*We may congratulate Mr. Keary on having produced, not merely a novel, but 
a work of art.”—Saturday Review. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper, ls. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE LAND 
QUESTION. 


By AUBERON HERBERT, SYDNEY OLIVIER, HERBERT 
SPENCER, and many others. 


Edited by J. H. LEVY. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
SONG-STRA Y S&S. 


By CYFAILL. Parchment, 3s. 6d. 


“Contains fragments of verse of which no living poet would need to be 
ashamed,’’—Manchester Examiner. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





NEARLY READY. 
1 vol. demy 4to, untrimmed edges, cloth, gilt top, 
Printed on Fine Papier Ingres, 
With Etched Illustrations, and Plans, Hand-Coloured, 
Price £1 lls. 6d. 

|THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
LANDSCAPE 

GARDENING. 


By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, F.L.S., Assoc. M. Inst.C.E. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., 





Limited. 1890, 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND 
PRIX & TWO out of the five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers & Publishers, 








CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A K BAR. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 


*,* Uniform with “THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE,” by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.8.1., Editor of the Series. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED and REVISED, of Mr. POSTE’S ** GAIUS.” 
Just published, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

GAII INSTITUTIONUM JURIS CIVILIS COM- 
MENTARII QUATTUOR;; or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. Witha 
Translation and Commentary by E. Poste, M.A. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

An OUTLINE of the LAW of PROPERTY. By 
Tuomas RaieicH, M.A., Fellow of All Sonls’ College, Oxford; University 
Reader in English Law. 

Just published, 8vo, half-morocco, gilt top, 25s. 

ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD. 
With a Notice of the Earlier Library of the University. By Rev. W. D. 
Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Department of MSS. 

*,* The present Edition exceeds the firet by considerably more than one-third, the 
text in the latter volume running to 344 pp. and in this to 493. The history hasbeen 
continued from 1868 to 1888; its continuance to a later date being rendered un- 
necessary by the publication of the Librarian’s recent Report covering the years 
since that date, 

COMPLETION of CHAMBERS’S “ HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY.” 
Now ready, 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations and Index. 
Vols. I. and II., 21s. each; Vol. III 

A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE and PRACTI- 
CAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. Fourth Edition. 

Vol. I.—The SUN, PLANETS, and COMETS. 
Vol. II.—INSTRUMENTS and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
Vol. Iil.—The STARRY HEAVENS. 

** A valuable mine of astronomical information......The information carefully 

brought up to date.”—Athenzum. 


oy 143. 





NEW VOLUME of the CLARENDON PRESS GERMAN CLASSICS, 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. With 
Historical and Critical Introduction, a Complete Commentary, &. By ©. A, 
Bucnurim, Ph.D., F.C.P., Professor of German, King’s College, London, 

Editor of the Series. 

“ Dr. Bucbheim, by his excellent editions of the German Olassics, has done far 
more than any other man to forward the study of Germain in England and 
America.” —Westminster Review. 

*,* Full Prospectus of the Series sent on application, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 


The ISLANDS of the AGEAN. By the Rev. Henry 
FansHawE Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Editor of Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold.” Includes Visits to Delos, 
Rheneia, and Tenos; Crete; Naxos, Ios, and Sikinos; Santorin, Antiparos, 
and Paros; Lesbos; Chios; Samos; Patmos; Rhodes; Lemnos; Thasos; 
Samothrace. With Maps, &c. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 
VIRGIL.—AINEID, BOOKS I.-III. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by T. L. Paritton, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of New College; and A. EK. Harcu, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Attic Theatre.” 
*,* A new and thoroughly revised edition of Mr. Parinion’s well-known Virgil. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


CICERO PRO ROSCIO. With Introduction and 
Notes by St. GrorGe Stock, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, Editor of 
Plato's “‘ Apology” and “ Memo.” 

NEW VOLUME of “STUDIA BIBLIOA.” 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

STUDIA BIBLICA et ECCLESIASTICA. Essays 
chiefly in Biblical and Patristic Criticism. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. Volume II, 

Crown 870, cloth, 63. 

A GRAMMAR of the RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. 
With Reading Lessons. By W. R. Morritt, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford ; 
University Reader in Slavonic Literature. 


**Compact, portable, and very thorough.” —Manchester Guardian, 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS. 





An ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR and EXERCISE-BOOK. By 0. W. 
Tancock, M.A., Head-Master of Norwich School. 
Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 
READING-BOOK. For Lower Forms in Classical 
Schools. By O. W. Tancocx, M.A., Head- 
Master of NorwichSchool. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENG- 
LISH. A New and Revised Kdition. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By 
R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D. 

PART I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn 
A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1300), Second Edition, care- 
ully Revised, 9s. 

PART II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower 

(A.D. 1298 to A.D, 1393). Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, from ‘‘The  Ploughman’s 
Creed”? to “‘The Shepheardes Calendar” (A.D. 
1394 to A.D. 1579). With Introduction, Notes, 
-* emeamom Index. By W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D. 
7s. 6d. 


The VISION of WILLIAM CON- 
CERNING PIERS the PLOUGHMAN. By 
Wim Lanetanp~ Edited, with Notes, by W. 
W. Sxeat, Litt.D, Fourth Edition, 4s, 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The PRIORESSES 
TALE; Sir THOPAS; The Monkes Tale; The 
Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by 
W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D. Third Edition, 4s, 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The TALE of the 
MAN of LAWE; The Pardoneres Tale; The 
Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes 
Tale. By the Same. New Edition, 4s. 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. 
Books I. and II. Designed chiefly for the Use 
of Schools. With Introduction and Notes by G. 
W. Kitcuin, D.D., and Glossary by A. L. May- 
HEW, M.A. Each 2s. 6d, 





Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. 


BACON.—ADVANCEMENT of 
LEARNING. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 
M.A. Third Edition, 4s, 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT 
PLAYS. Edited by W. G. Ciark, M.A., and W. 
Atpis Wricut, M.A. Stiff covers. 

The Merchant of Venice. — the 

1 


s. s. 6d. 
Macbeth. 1s, 6d. Hamlet. 2s, 


Edited by W. Atvis Wricut, M.A. 
The Tempest. 1s, 6d. As You Like It, 1s. 6:1. 
Julius Cesar, 2s. Richard the Third. 2s. 6d. 
King Lear, 1s. 6d. A Midsummer Night’s 
Coriolanus, 2s, 6d. Dream. 1s. 6d, 
Twelfth Night. 1s, 6d. Henry the Fifth. 2s, 
King John. 1s. 6d. 
MILTON.—_-AREOPAGITICA. 
With Introduction and Notes, by Joun W. 
Haves, M.A. 3s. 
MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. 
C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. Fifth Edition, 6s. 6d. 
Separately, Vol. I, 4s.; Vol. II., 3s. 


MILTON. — PARADISE LOST. 
Book I. Edited by the Rev. H. 0. BEEcHING, 
M.A. Stiff covers, 1s. 61, ; parchment, 33. 6d. 

MILTON. — SAMSON AGON- 
ISTES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by J. Cuurton Couuins, B.A. Stiff covers, ls. 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the 
REBELLION.—Book VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. ARNOLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

DRYDEN. — SELECT POEMS. 
By W. D. Ouristiz, M.A. Second Edition, 33. 6d. 

ADDISON.—SELECTIONS from 
PAPERS in the “SPECTATOR.” With Notes 
by T. ARNOLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

STEELE.—SELECTIONS from the 
“TATLER,” “SPECTATOR,” and “ GUAR- 
DIAN.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by AusTIn Dosson. 


Second. 











POPE. With Introduction and 
Notes by Mark Pattison, B.D. 

I, ESSAY on MAN, Sixth Edition, 1s. 6d. 

II, SATIRES and EPISTLES, Third Edition, 2s. 


JOHNSON.—RASSELAS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by G. BrrKBECK 
Hitt, D.C.L. 3s. 6d, 


JOHNSON.—LIFE of MILTON. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. H. Firtu, M.A, 
Balliol College. 2s, 6d.; stiff covers, ls. 6d. 


GRAY.—SELECTED POEMS. 
Edited by Epmunp Gosse. Stiff covers, ls, 6d. 
*,* An Edition, with Notes, for Schools by Foster 
Watson, M.A. 


GOLDSMITH.— SELECTED 
POEMS. Edited by Austin Dosson. 3:3. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH.—The TRA- 
VELLER. Edited by G. Brrxseck Hitt, D.C.L., 
Editor of ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.”’ Stiff 
covers, ls. 


BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD. 
aT —— and Notes by H. F. Tozer, 


SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MIN. 
STREL. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. 
Minto, M.A. With Map, stiff covers, 2s, 


SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MIN- 


STREL. Introduction and CantoI. With Pre- 
face and Notes by the Same Editor. ; 
SCOTT. — MARMION. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by T. Bayne. 3s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL.— GERTRUDE of 
WYOMING. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by H. Macaunay Fitzarsppon, M.A, 2s. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES sent free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


SANCTA RESPUBLICA ROMANA: a Handbook to the History of Rome 


and Italy from the Division of the Roman World to the Breaking-up of Charlemagne’s Empire, 


By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON, M.A. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








Loxpon: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
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